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For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE ICE GORGES. 


BY THE REY. becasue A. PELTZ. 


HE ice gorges i in our rivers have 
lately been subjects of painful in- 
terest. All newspaper readers have been 
made acquainted with their character, 
extent, dangerousness, and absolute in- 
dependence of human control. They 
need no further consideration, especially 
in columns devoted to Sunday-school 
work, but there are other ice gorges, cf 
which these remind us and to which at- 
tention may well be given. 

When Sunday-school work flows freely 
in its divinely appointed channel, it sets 
Christward and heavenward with a cur- 
rent all but irresistible. But we seldom 
find its full current running with perfect 
freedom. Sometimes there are slight 
impediments to its progress ; but, again, 
the whole channel is gorged and the flow 
of influence squanders itself like the 
back water of a flood, becoming a source 
of damage rather than of good. 

One of the most conspicuous means 
whereby the flow of power is checked, is 
the dreadful apathy which exists con- 
cerning all true education. Secular in- 
structors find this their most stubborn 
obstacle, and Satan sees to it that Chris- 
tian instructors are not relieved in this 
respect. History has made record of 
some pastors who were coldly indifferent 
on this subject. Sunday-school work 
was too small for their gigantic powers. 
It was but a petty rivulet of influence 
compared to the majestic swell from their 
pulpits. They therefore were quite un- 





the channel, each one the nucleus about 
which to gather a tremendous gorge. 
When such a beginning is made it will 
not be long before other ice-cakes cluster 
around. Good deacons, and sage elders, 
and respectable church members, and 
sometimes even school officers and teach- 
ers, and parents too, chill at heart, and 
freeze in activity, and coldly, icily settle 
together, forming a moral ice gorge. 
Like their material types, they may seem 
bright and beautiful in certain glancings 
of the light, but destruction and death 
are pent up within them. 


Among people who are really good, 
and who heartily endorse the school, ice 
gorges often form from sheer penurious- 
ness. Honest poverty never seriously 
clogs a channel, for “if there be first a 
willing mind, it is accepted according to 
that a man hath, and not according to 
that he hath not.” The penuriousness 
of which we speak never has the willing 
mind. It gives nothing but what is ab- 
solutely unavoidable. It is essentially 
miserly, niggardly, stingy. It clutches 
every passing penny and clings to it 
with a death grip. It does not object to 
good things, but it does object to paying 
for them. If the school needs books, 
papers, prizes, entertainments, better 
seats, cleaner rooms, why the school 
must pay for it or go without. All con- 
duct of this sort piles in and wedges to- 
gether the coldest and hardest kind of 
ice. Not many currents are warm enough 
and strong enough to master this ten- 
dency to gorge. 

Incompetent workers, unsuitable mea- 
sures, inefficient management, irregular- 
ity, formality, talk, long prayers, exces- 
sive singing or reviewing, unprepared 
teachers, and scores of such matters 
make first-class ice gorges. And yet no 
influence is more sadly damaging than 
half-hearted piety, worldly-mindedness, 
and forgetfulness of God as the indis- 
pensable fellow-helper. Remoteness from 
God makes moral iciness very fast. One 
centre of such frigidness propagates its 
chill and soon the current freezes over, 
and the channel is closed. True, new 
channels may form, and matters may 
seem to flow on nicely, but the good old 
way of the Bible and the cross is the 
only right way for progress. 

To avoid gorges, of the moral kind, 
each child of God has but to live so near 
his Lord that his heart will ever be warm 
and tender, and ready to flow out and to 
flow on in every good work. But where 
a gorge has already formed, what shall 
be done? Every day that it remains in- 
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we attempt to “ blow up” icy hearts with 
explosive words. Roasting out, by burn- 
ing immense quantities of naphtha upon 
the surface of the ice also failed, as do 
superficial irritants generally upon cold 
Christians. What did the work was 
God’s own sunshine. We thank him 
that the storm was held back. Heavy 
rains and sudden movements of hard ice 
would have wrought incalculable dam- 
age, but the sunshine warmed the cold 
masses and burrowed into the hard cakes, 
and brought down the steady pressure of 
waters from above, and so, the masses 
lifted, and split, and moved, and the 
channels were cleared with compara- 
tively little loss. 

Let this inspire our faith in God’s sun- 
shine. His truth is sunshine. Pour it 
steadily and freely upon the cold, icy 
ones about us. His love is sunshine. 
Let it beam forth from our lives, and let 
us commend it by our tongues. In 
heaven all know his truth and feel his 
love, and there no stoppage ever comes 
to the onward flow of holy service. The 
more we make our world like heaven, 
the less impediment will God’s work en- 
counter, the fewer ice gorges will there be, 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
MISS WAYLAND’S SECRET. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


WISH I had Miss Wayland’s secret,” 
said one of our teachers to me, as 
we walked home in the pleasant after- 
noon sunlight, It had been communion 
day—a very sweet and precious season 
—and one of Miss Wayland’s scholars 
had professed her faith in Jesus, Often 
at our communions Miss Wayland had 
the great joy of seeing her girls come 
out from the world and join*the Church. 
During the many years that the dear 
little woman had taught the quiet class 
in the southeast corner it had been the 
same. One set of girls after another had 
grown up to womanhood, married, or 
moved away, but the bright succession 
was not changed. Miss Wayland would 
have no starless crown. Oh, how many 
dear friends she would have to throng 
about her, by and by, in the summer 
land, led there through her faithful in- 
strumentality ! 
“T know a little about Miss Wayland,” 
I said, “and I think her secret is that 
she never loses an opportunity. She is 
busier than the rest of us, and she feels 
that her days have no margins, so she 
uses up every moment. I will give you 
an instance : 





began, and who went away as quickly as 
she could the moment it was closed. 
She made no acquaintances in the class. 
Miss Wayland herself could get no nearer 
to her than if she had been a stranger. 
It was evident that she liked to come, 
for she did not lose one word of the les- 
son; but she never spoke when she could 
help it, and she did not seem inclined 
to be known. The teacher called upon 
her, but could never find her at home. 
At last one Sunday her place was vacant. 
After school Miss Wayland went to see 
her. She found her sick in a garret- 
room—the cheapest shelter that a cheap 
boarding-house afforded. A knot of tea- 
roses and geranium leaves in the teach- 
er’s hand attracted the weary, feverish 
eyes, and a look of longing came into 
them. Miss Wayland laid them beside 
her, saw that the room was in disorder, 
and, moving softly about, soon put it to 
rights. Then taking water and a towel 
she bathed the hot face, smoothed the 
tangled hair and watched by her scholar 
till sleep stole over her. Through that 
illness, which continued some days, Miss 
Wayland gained a hold upon the girl’s 
affections. She found out about her 
life, and she learned how to help her 
intelligently. It proved to be a very 
noble and self-denying life too, spent in 
daily sacrifice, that aged parents might 
be able to pay off the mortgage that en- 
cumbered their little farm; and as sacri- 
fice is not always picturesque, it had its 
loneliness, and its share in making her 
bitter and hard. Miss Wayland roused 
her frum that feeling, and, through her 
love for herself, it was easy to lead her 
to a higher and better love.” 

“But my scholars,” said my friend, 
“are all rich. I think it is easier to get 
at poor girls. Don’t you?” 

“ Well,” said I, “I think circumstan- 
ces make less difference than many sup- 
pose. Human nature is much the same 
in spite of accidental surroundings, and 
our dear Lord is the same kind friend to 
us all. There is Amy Heatherington, 
who joined us to-day, she belongs to 
Miss Wayland’s little band.” 

“Yes,” said my friend thoughtfully. 
“ Amy was the only and petted daughter 
of a wealthy banker. Her mother was 
dead, and this darling child had been 
indulged in every fleeting fancy, and 
permitted every indulgence. Bright, 
beautiful, accomplished and idolized, 
Miss Wayland had set her heart upon 
having the child consecrate her grand 
opportunities and her lovely opening life 
to the Master. She had told me how she 
yearned to see Amy give herself to the 
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service of Christ. But, though always 
sweet and gentle and uniformly polite, 
for a long time it seemed as if all im- 
pressions on Amy’s heart were as the 
morning cloud and the early dew. 
“Miss Wayland prayed specially for 
her; prayed as we pray when we are in 
dead earnest. She said nothing to her 
for some time, but one morning, as they 


came out of church, she slipped a little | 
note into Amy’s hand. The fingers closed | 


over it and neither said anything, but 
that afternoon in Sunday-school Amy 
whispered— 

“Dear Miss Wayland, thank you; may 
I come to see you ?’ 

“ Then it was told how, for weeks, cor- 
responding almost exactly to the time of 
Miss Wayland’s awakened and active 
interest for her, the dear child had been 
seeking the Kingdom.” 

“Miss Wayland’s secret,” said my 
friend, “seems to me to consist after all 
in believing. She believes that Christ 
can save her class, and she prays that 
He will. Then she watches and takes 
the right time to talk to them. Watch 
and pray, that must be her motto. If 
God will help me, it shall hereafter be 
mine.” 

Surely, if we all were in earnest, were 
enthusiastic constantly—not by spasms, 
but constantly—we would not have to 
mourn that so few are given to our love 
as the followers of the Lamb. 





For The Sunday School Times. 
LENDING A HAND. 


BY “ PRINCETONIAN.” 


NOTHER lesson we learned in that 

agricultural implement manufactory 
the other day, was the great value of 
sympathy and co-operation among fel- 
low workmen. Mike was a big, stalwart 
Irishman, who in former years had been 
a terrible hard drinker, but who has been 
reformed by the kindly aid and encourage- 
ment of the three principal proprietors, 
who are strict temperance men, and two 
of them efficient Sunday-school workers. 
Mike is now a faithful servant, and as 
clever an Irishman as you would wish to 
meet. 

“Mac” is another reformed drunkard 
and is now an officer both in church and 
Sunday-school. 

Johnny runs the shucking peg-machine 
and is an earnest Christian. 

“Halloo, Mike! Lend us a hand a 
minute to move these big ploughs out 
of the way.” 

“Indade and I will, Mac; ye’ll jist 
hdwld on a minnit till I find me mittens,” 
“ Hillo, Johnny, an’ it’s this way ye’ll be 
afther comin’ and hilp Mac and mesilf 
to shift these impleemints ?” 

“ Ay, ay, Mike, I’ll be there in half a 
minute,” 

“ Look here, boys,” says Mac, “I hate 
to bother you, but I can’t lift these things 
alone—now let’s all lift together, and 
we'll soon fix the job.” 

“An’ sure there’s no ’casion for ye, 
Mac, to be afther strainin’ yersilf wid 
sich harrd liftin’ and so miny b’ys uv us 
ready to bear a hand.” 

“You’r a clever soul, Mike. Now, 
boys, altogether—ho, heave! There. 
Now another — ho, heave!” And soon 
the job was done. 

“Thank you, boys; if you need any 
help from me, call on me any time,” 
said Mac. 

“ Sure,” said Mike, “ an’ it’s a poor dog 
as isn’t worth the whistle—we’ll call on 
ye if we need yer services.” 

Now there was nothing new about this 
little affair; indeed it was an every-day 
occurrence, not only with these three men 
but all over the establishment, General 
good will prevailed, and a readiness to 








“lend a hand” to any that needed it. 
Equal care and watchfulness seemed to be 
exercised if any danger was apparent to 
themselves or their employers, The effect 
of Christian influence in that establish- 
ment was very marked. It must be a 
paradise to work in such a shop, com- 
pared to one where drinking, profanity, 
and obscenity are indulged, and selfish- 
ness reigns supreme. 

I thought that jf we only had more 
“Mikes” and “‘ Macs” and “‘ Johnnies” 
in our Churches and Sunday-schools, 
many of them would run much more 
smoothly, and turn out larger quantities 
and a much better quality of work. 
“Mac,” by himself, would have consumed 
a good deal of time in moving those 
ploughs, and perhaps done himself an 
injury by too hard lifting. But the 
three together did it easily in a few 
minutes. 

That is just what we need more of in 
our Christian work. More sympathy 
for, and co-operation with, each other in 
our work. A half-dozen persons working 
together for Christ, in the spirit of love 
and peace, will accomplish far greater 
and better results than if each works 
separately from the other without sym- 
pathy. 

Scores—yea, hundreds in our Churches 
and Sunday-schools—are lifting too hard 
at the burdens imposed upon them, while 
professed Christian workers are standing 
looking idly on and refusing aid, because 
forsooth it may not be their particular 
duty. Whereas, a little timely help, 
rendered in the rightgpirit, would forward 
the work of the Master and gladden the 
heart of the worker. 

Never mind whether your denomina- 
tional name is “Mike” or “ Mac;” 
wherever a little help is needed take 
right hold, lend a hand heartily, cheer- 
fully and generously. We are all work- 
ing for the same Master. So let no 
one stand around with his hands in his 
pockets, with an indifferent air, which 
seems to say, “It isn’t any of my funeral” 
—but lend a hand, !end a hand! 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A UNGER OF THE HEART. 


BY “ THEODORE.” 


HERE is no hunger like heart 
hunger, and there is no love so good 
and so noble as that whicn ministers to 
the cry of the soul for bread, the bread 
of life. 

Even from early childhood there is 
this longing for some one to whom the 
soul can look up and on whom it can 
lean, and there is no rest possible until 
this craving is satisfied. Although one 
may not understand what this voice of the 
soul means, any more than the babe can 
interpret the cry which it utters when 
hungry or pained, its meaning is always 
the same. It points to God, and tells of 
our need of his love and his favor. One 
imagines that this hunger will be appeased 
if this or tRat earthiy good be secured, 
but after every earth-grown blessing has 
been tasted and tested, the soul cries out 
again in its hunger, 

“ For the waters of the earth have failed 
And | am thirsty still.’ 

This ceaseless gnawing of heart hunger 
never can be satisfied, either in time or 
in eternity, unless the heart comes to 
God. Then it is at the “secret source of 
every precious thing” and finds rest, 
The richest and sweetest things of earth 
can never take the place of the springs of 
life and of the pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand. 

It is in mercy and tenderest love that 
God will not allow his child to stop any- 
where short of his father’s house. We 
would only be too ready to build a dwell- 
ing in the midst of the desert if we 
could there find palm trees and wells of 
water which would satisfy our desires, 

What bitter disappointment many 
megt with in their experience as they 





fancy that they have realized their desire 
in some earth-born gift. If the best and 
largest of the gifts of earth fail to satisfy, 
what must be the feeling of one in whose 
hand as he grasps them they turn to 
ashes like the fabled apples of Sodom? 
By every disappointment as well as by 
every longing of the heart, God is call- 
ing man to the perfect rest which is 
freely offered and only attainable in his 
love, a8 this is revealed in Christ, the 
Son of God. Hear his loving call, “ Ho 
every one that thirsteth.’— Where- 
fore do ye spend your money for that 
which is not bread?”—“I am the bread 
of life.” It is only when the soul re- 
ceives the Lord Jesus, and “by faith 
feeds upon him,” that its hunger is ap- 
peased. A child feels hunger as well as 
a man, and soul hunger is not confined 
to men and women. 

Let the Sunday-school teacher re- 
cognize this fact day by day as he goes 
to his class and let him give the hungry 
“something to eat.” Unless he give 
Christ as he is offered in his word, he 
may be sure he will give them stones in- 
stead of bread, no matter what he sets be- 
fore them. Christ as a personal, present 
Saviour is needed every hour by every 
soul, and unless he be offered by the 
teacher and accepted hy the scholar, the 
whole service of the Sunday-school will 
be a worthless sham. The wise teacher 
will often need to interpret the restless 
longings of a scholar for something not 
yet realized, and show such as suffer 
with hunger of the heart that this is 
God’s call for them to come to him. He 
has spread the table for every hungry 
one and says: “Eat, O friends; drink, 
O beloved.” 
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“THOU WILT SHOW ME THE 


PATH OF LIFE.’ 
—Psalm 16: 11. 





Touched with a sense of pardoning love divine, 
Thy goodness, Saviour, let me deeply feel; 

What joy to hear Thee whisper, “ Thou art mine:” 
Of endless joys the earnest and the seal! 


Though round my path a thousand hurtful snares 
Are hidden by the subtle tempter’s art; 

Though oft assailed by pressing, earth-born cares, 
The foes to peace and purity of heart: 


Yet, gracious Lord, beneath Thy sacred smiles, 
A scene of poy and blessedness appears ; 
While faith the weary pilgrimage beguiles, 
And hope, immortal hope, the prospect cheers. 


If through affliction’s stony, darksome vale, 
In loneliness I downward bend my way, 
Oh! may thy consolations never fail 
To shed their cheering, soul-enlivening ray. 


Or should my feet ascend the dangerous steep, 
W mere earthly pleasures meet—where honors 
shine, 
Upheld by Thee, may neither height nor deep 
Disturb my peace or part my love from Thine. 


Whate’er my lot may be, in Thee secure, 

I ll trust Thy love—I’ll praise Thy saving name; 
To all the ransomed seed Thy Word is sure; 

In humble faith each promise let me claim. 


Oh! let me taste Thy loving-kindness here, 
Improve each passing moment as it files, 
To all around Thine invitation bear, 
Till called to see and praise Thee in the skies, 
S. A. 





THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. MORGAN DIX, D.D.* 





{ Outline of a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Dix, Rector 
of Trinity Church, New York City, as reported 
in the New York Tribune.) 

HE text was in Matthew 11: 28-30: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and yeshall find rest unto your souls, For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” 

It needed not the voice of an apostle 
to tell us, what we all know to our sor- 
row, that during the period of this mortal 
life of ours every man must bear his own 
burden. Wherever we be, whatever wedo, 
whithersoever we go, still is that true of 
all the children of men. That it is true 
of them in religious life, they know to 
whom religion is a practical reality; and 
they know even better that ic would still 
be true of them if they had never been 
drawn to Jesus Christ. Outside, the in- 
evitable burden is not only on every 
man’s shoulders, but is much more op- 
pressive than it would be had he faith 
and patience to help him. 

The yoke of this world is heavier by 
far than any that Christ lays upon us in 
his Church; and to take his, and thus 
escape the other, is gain. There could 





be no ag mistake than to suppose 
that to live the life of the world is to be 
at ease, independent and free. It is true 
that there are in the world those who set 
its rules aside, as much as they can, and 
defy its laws; but they are, after all, 
vagrants, Bohemians, outcasts; excep- 
tions, tolerated merely, and contempt- 
uously permitted to go their way. In 
truth, the world shows us a compact and 
stringent system, an organized system of 
bondage. There are ' onds, restrictions, or- 
dinances regulating everything,—trade, 
commerce, intercourse, costume, and all 
the relations of life. Some of this code 
is written, much unwritten ; it is in part 
capricious, and in some respects pure 
tyranny. I speak now of the restraints 
on outward conduct and act which con- 
stitute the yoke of the world; they are 
numerous, rigorous, capricious, some- 
times tyrannical. No one succeeds in 
the world who refuses to live after its es- 
tablished rules. Children are prepared 
for it, by long education, in its maxims 
and manners, till they come to take their 
part there to adorn society or to add to 
the honor of some profession ; but their 
training is like that of breaking in young 
colts by putting the hook into the nose 
and the bridle into the mouth and teach- 
ing them submission. Go into the world, 
either to work there or to amuse your- 
self, or to pursue what seems to be your 
destiny, and presently you will feel that 
you are under constraint. On every hand 
are the bars of a system long since es- 
tablished and settled ; there are rules and 
principles the result of long practice; 
there is a code of the realm. Disregard 
the artificial laws of business, trade, so- 
ciety, professional life, or fashion; at once 
you will be thrown out of the ring, thrust 
aside, warned off. Then try to hold your 
ground, and you will be run over, tram- 

led under foot, and left on the road to 

leed to death. 

The world is a hard taskmaster; it 
rules its subjects with severity ; it is over 
them like Pharaoh over his Egyptians, 
when, by degrees, as the famine waxed 
sore in the land, the money, and the 
catt e, and the fee-simple of the whole 
kingdom, and at length the men them- 
selves passed under the strong arm of 
that universal power. Men and women 
find themselves the victims of arhitrary 
regulations against which their judgment 
protests but in vain; of a kind of tyran- 
ny, of custom which reduces them to an 
inglorious bondage. You must do things 
for appearance’s sake, which in your 
heart you would prefer not to do; you 
must meet and strike hands with per- 
sons whom you dislike; you must con- 
form to fashions which you know to be 
ridiculous and which make you ridicu- 
lous ; you would like to do certain things, 
or to overstep certain absurd rules, or to 
protest against certain abuses; you dare 
not, lest you lose caste and influence al- 
together. The world has blows and buf- 
fets for its rebels ; woe to the refractory. 
There are half a dozen modes of reducing 
them to order—by violence, by sneers, 
by contemptuous neglect, in some way or 
other it shall be done. 

I am sure that there are many who 
could tell us, from their experience, a 
painful story about life made under the 
yoke of the world. The world takes men 
up to see what it can make of them; so 
long as they are useful it keeps them; 
when they are of use to it no longer it 
drops them. What they receive from 
the world they must pay for by bearing 
its yoke, and after all the gain is but that 
of a heavy soul; the burden of this 
thought, that Christ is the only comfort, 
and yet that they have put Christ far off 
from them, that in his service enly is 
true and perfect freedom, while they 
have preferred to pass their lives in 
bondage to a power without heart or 
love, without consideration or pity, with 
no true gift for this life, and with no 
promise for the life which is to come. 

Now let us hear the voice of Jesus 
Christ: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; ... andyeshall find rest unto your 
souls, For my yokeiseasy, and my burden 
is light.’”’” Perhaps no words more ten- 
der or more remarkable ever fell from 
those lips out of which so many gracious 
utterances proceeded. No one is allured 
by the inducement to come to Christ as 
an equivalent to a release from duty. 
The man who comes to Christ will still 
be under a yoke; he will still have a 
burden to carry ; the burden will be real, 
the yoke be felt. It must be so with all 
of us while we are in this world, The 
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oke of Christ will be shared equally by 
him with man. Christ will identify him- 
self with us, that he will stand side by 
side with us and carry the half, yea, 
more than the half; hold us up, help us 
along, and go evenly with us on the hard 
road of life. Christ crucified is awful in 
his solitude, his agony, his death. Christ 
the Good Shepherd is tender and benefi- 
cent, feeding his flock and béaring the 
lambs in his bosom. 

But what is this Christ, yoked with the 
sinner? Is he not something more than 
tender, some hatlessthanawful? Ishe 
not become, indeed, one of us; a toiler 
like ourselves, a bearer of burdens, a ser- 
vant upholding his own servant? This 
is the sympathy of our Lord, and if we 
take him at his word and come to him, 
what shall we find his yoke tobe? It is 
the yoke of the gospel—evangelical obe- 
dience and conformity to his will. It 
consists in keeping his commandments 
and precepts, and believing to the last 
letter all that he tells us, and in fulfill- 
ing, so far as we are able, all that he 
commands. Thus our life passes into 
his; we are one with him; the Master 
and the servant look like one figure only, 
not two; one yoke binds them; one is 
the burden they carry; and so refreshed 
by the Personal Presence and sustained 
by that strong arm, the humble, trustful, 
childlike disciple walks firmly and cour- 
ageously forward, as the elder brother 
guides the younger toward the Father’s 
house, where all is rest and peace. 





é For The Sunday-School Times, 
CHARACTER. 


BY E. E, NEWMAN. 


66 T DON’T feel sure that Mr. Crawford 

would be the best superintendent 
you could have,” said the good old deacon, 
slowly. “I never mean to interfere with 
the Sunday-school; if I can’t help, I 
won’t hinder, and I want you to suit 
yourselves ; but somehow I hear that he’s 
running up bills at a great rate, and that 
doesn’t seem just the thing.” 

“T know he is a little careless in money 
matters,” answered Mr. Smith, a promi- 
nent Sunday-schvol teacher; “ but he is 
not dishonest, and we can’t find a per- 
fect man for the place. Mr. Crawtord 
speaks very well, and is popular enough 
to bring a good class of tamulies into the 
_ school, and | think he is a good man.” 

“You ‘ought to know best,” said the 
deacon, with a little shake of his white 
head, as he» moved off; “ but character 
goes @ great way.” 

Mr. Crawford was invited to become 
superintendent of the Lane Sunday- 
school, and he accepted the invitation 
with real pleasure; he was always present 
at the right time, always made gracetul 
speeches to the school, did whatever he 
thought should be done with earnest 
good will, and believed himself to be 
forwarding his Master’s work to the best 
of his ability. But the frieuds of the 
Sunday-schvol noticed with pain that it 
was not prospering; its members cer- 
tainly increased with the incoming of 
the new superintendent, but the increase 
was not permanent, and a spirit of cold- 
ness and inattention seemed to take pous- 
session uf the scholars. in vain the more 
spiritual among the teachers prayed over 
the declining school and reduubied their 
own effurts ; no one realized the difficulty 
till a chance group of children eulight- 
ened their elders in passing. 

“My father says Mr. Crawford never 
pays his debts till ne has to. Now where’s 
the use o’ his talkin’ ?” 

“ He’s owed Joe Styles for sawin’ his 
wood these six muuths. I don’t want 
to be that kind of a Christian.” 

“He’sa fraud, anyway. Glad he 
don’t owe me anything.” 

Troubied eyes met as the unconscious 
critics went on. Wuat was to be done? 
Nothing, just then, it seemed. Nobody 
wanted to tell Mr. Crawford that his 
carelessness in money matters was ruin- 
ing the school, and he wondered, with no 
little pain, that his fellow-wurkers were 
80 ready to let him go at the end of the 
year. Some friend ought to have told 
him the trouble; but tne duty did not 
belong to one more than another, and he 
never was told. 

Warned by their misjudgment, the 
teachers elected a man vf stern probity 
for their next superintendent. He was 
not a ready speaker, nut a very popular 
man, but he brought a weight of char- 





acter to his new office that made his few 
words effective. There was silence and 
attention when he spoke, the teachers 
ceased to feel that mysterious something 
working against them, and little frictions 
adj aol themselves in a remarkable way, 
no one knew how. There were no more 
graceful little speeches, sometimes the 
thing that should have been said was 
not said, but the whole school was in 
better order, though it was not so eflici- 
ently managed to all appearance. Every 
scholar believed in that superintendent, 
and the change appeared, not only in the 
outward manner, but in the style of 
thought. The Holy Spirit began to 
touch those sobered boys and girls, be- 
cause they trusted him; the new leader 
could direct them to the One whom he 
himself trusted; they felt that he was a 
safe guide. 

Now this is not logical; it did not at all 
follow, that because Mr. Crawford did 
not pay his debts when he should have 
done so, those scholars had any right to 
hold themselves excused from any Chris- 
tian duty; but they did not want to fol- 
low as he led, seeing that he was not 
always right, and it is not strange that 
they did not. ‘Character goes a great 
way,” and we have no right to leave ex- 
cuses open. May our Master make us 
“ sufficient for these things.” 











ONLY A CURL. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





Friends of faces unknown, and a land 
Unvisited over the sea, 

Who tell me how lonely you stand 

With a single gold cur in the hand, 
Held up to be looked at by me,— 


While you ask me to ponder, and say 
What a father and mother can do 

With the bright fellow-locks put away, 

Out of reach, beyond kiss, in the clay, 
Where violets press nearer than you,— 


Shall [ speak like a poet, or run 
Into weak woman's tears for relief? 
Oh, children—I never lost one; 
Yet my arm's round my own little son, 
And Love knows the secret of grief. 


And I feel what it must be and is, 
When God draws a new angel so, 

Through the house of a man up to His, 

With a murmur of music you miss, 
And a rapture of light you forego: 


How you think, staring on at the door ‘ 
Where the face of your angel flashed in, 
That its brightness, tamiliar before, 
Burns off from you ever the more 
For the dark of your sorrow and sin, 


“God lent him and takes him,” you sigh, 
Nay, there let me break with your pain: 

God's generous in giving, say I, 

And the thing which He gives, I deny 
That He ever can take back again. 


He gives what He gives: I appeal 
To all who bear babes; in the hour 
When the veil of the body we feel 
Rent around us—while torments reveal 
The motherhood’s advent in power, 


And the babe cries—has each of us known 
By apocaly pse—God being there 

Full in nature - the child is our own, 

Life of life, love of love, moan of moan, 
Through all changes, all times, everywhere, 


He’s ours, and forever. Believe 
O father!—O mother, look back 
To the first love’s assurance. ‘To give 
Means, with God, not to tempt or deceive, 
With a cup thrustin Benjamin’s sack. 


He gives what he gives, Be content! 
He resumes nothing given—be sure! 

God lend? Where the usurers lent 

In His temple, indignant He went, 
And scourged away all those impure. 


He lends not, but gives to the end, 

As He loves to the end. If it seem 
That He draws back a gift, comprehend 
*Tis to add to it, rather, amend, 

And finish it up to your dream,— 


Or keep, as mother may, toys 
Too costly, though given by herself, 
Till the room shali be stiller from noise, 
And the children more fit for such joys, 
Kept over their heads on the shelf. 


So look up, friends! you who indeed 
Have possessed in your house a sweet piece 
Of the heaven which men strive for, must need 
Be more earnest than others are—speed 
Where they loiter, persist where they cease. 


You know how one angel smiles there,— 
Then, courage! "Tis easy for you 

To be drawn by a single goid har 

Of that curl, from earth's storm and despair 


To the safe place above us. Adieu. 








THE Indian Mirror, describing a scene 
recently witnessed in the Brahma Mandir, 
at the time of the morning service, ob- 
serves: “‘ Almost the whole congregation, 
both men and women, were moved to 
tears by the minister’s repeated appeals to 
their better feelings, and his touching 
discourse on the Lord of heaven and 
earth going about this wicked world and 
begging from door to door for the hearts 
of children. The picture of the Father’s 
redeeming love, sweet and real, needed 





but little eloquence or poetry to commend 
it; it had only to be held up before the 
congregation in all its simplicity, and 
hundreds at once burst into tears of love 
and gratitude, and seemed to be carried 
away by a tide of passionate devotion. 
The charms of the unseen Father, or as 
the minister said, the magic of his love, 
few could resist at that happy hour. Who 
would not wish to enjoy such pentecostal 
showers of grace oftener in the tabernacle 
of the Lord?” 





THE HOUSE-TOP SAINT. 





BY MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN. 


i f. yes, sonny, I’s mighty fo’- 
handed, and no ways like poo’ 
white trash, nor yet like any of dese on- 
sanctified col’d folks dat grab deir liberty 
like a dog grabs a bone—no thanks to 
nobody |” 

Thus the sable, queenly Sibyl McIvor 
ended a long boast of her prosperity 
since she had become her own mistress 
to a young teacher from the North, as 
she was arranging his snowy linen in his 
trunk. 

“T’m truly glad to hear of all this com- 
fort and plenty, Sibyl; but I hope your 
treasures are not all laid up on earth. I 
hope you are a Christian?” asked the 
young stranger. 

Sibyl put up her great hands, and 
straightened and elevated the horns of 
her gay turban ; and then, planting them 
on her capacious hips, she looked the 
beardless youth in the eye and exclaimed 
with a sarcastic smile, “‘ You hope I’m a 
Christian, do you? Why, sonny, I was a 
’spectable sort of a Christian afore your 
mammy was born, I reckons! But for 
dese last twenty-five years I’se done been 
a mighty powerful one—one o’ de kind 
dat makes Satan shake in his hoofs—I is 
one of the house-top saints, sonny !” 

“House-top saints? what kind of 
saints are those?” asked the young 
Northerner. 

“Ha, ha, hal” laughed Sibyl; “I 
thought like’s not you never even heerd 
tell on ’em, up your way. Dey’s mighty 
scarce any whar; but de Lor’s got one 
on ’em, to any rate, in dis place and on 
dis plantation!” replied Sibyl, trium- 
phantly. 

“ And that is you ?” 

“ Yes, sonny, dat is me!” 

“ Then tell me what you mean by be- 
ing a house-top saint ?” 

“ Well, I means dat I’s been t’rough 
all de stories o’ my Father’s house on 
’arth, from de cellar up; and now I's 
fairly on de ruff—yes, on de very ridge 
pole ; and dar I sits and sings and shouts 
and sees heaven—like you never see it 
vrough de clouds down yere.” 

“ How did you get there, auntie ?” 

“ How does you get frum de cellar to 
de parlor, and from de parlor to de cham- 
ber, and from de chamber to de ruff? 
Why, de builder bas put sta’rs thar, and 
you sees ’em and puts your feet on ’em 
and mounts, ha?” 

“‘ But there are the same stairs in our 
Father’s house for all his children, as for 
you; yet you say house-top saints are 
very scarce ?” 

“Sartin, sonny. Sta’rs don’t get peo- 
ple up, ’less dey mounts ’em. If dere 
was a million 0’ sta’rs leadin’ up to glory, 
it would’nt helf dem dat sits down at de 
bottom and howls and mourns ’bout how 
helpless dey is! Brudder Adam, dere, 
dat’s a blackin’ of your boots, he’s de 
husban’ o’ my bussum, and yet he’s 
nothin’ but only a poor, down-cellar 
’sciple, sittin’ in de dark, and whinnin’ 
and lamentin’ ’cause he ain’t up stairs ! 
I says to him, says I, Brudder—I’s allus 
called him Brudder since he was born 
into de kingdom—why don’t you come 
up into de light? 

“*Oh,’ says he, ‘Sibby, I’s too on- 
worthy ; I dvesn’t deserve de light dat 
God has made for de holy ones.’ 

“ Phnoo, says 1, Brudder Adam! Don’t 
you ’member, says I, when our massa 

& 








done married de gov’ness, arter old 
missus’ death? Miss Alice, she was as 
poor as an unfeathered chicken ; but did 
she go down cellar and sit ’mong de po’k 
barr’ls and de trash ’cause she was poor 
and wasn’t worthy to live up stars? Not 
she! She tuk her place to de head o’ de 
table, and w’ar all de lacery and jewelry 
massa gib her, and hold up her head high, 
like she was sayin’, I’s no more r 
gov’ness, teaching Col’n MclIvor’s chil’n; 
but I’s de Col’n’s b’loved wife, and I 
stan’s for de mother of his chil’n, as she 
had a right to say! And de Col’n love 
her all de more for her not bein’ a fool 
and settin’ down cellar ’mong de po’k 
barr'ls | 

“ Dere, sonny, dat’s de way I talk to 
Brudder Adam! But so fur it ha’in’t 
fotched him up! De poor deluded cretur’ 
thinks he’s humble, when he’s only low- 
minded and grovellin’ like! It’s un- 
worthy of a blood. bought soul for to stick 
to de cold, dark cellar, when he mought 
live in de light and warmf, up on de 
house-top !” 

“That’s very true, Sibyl; but few of 
us reach the house-top;” said the young 
man, thoughtfully. 

** Mo’ fools you, den!” cried Sibyl. 
“ De house-top is dere, and de sta’rs is 
dere, and de grand glorious Master is 
dere, up ’bove all, callin’ to you day and 
night, ‘Frien’, come up higher!’ He 
reaches down his shinin’ han’ and offers 
for to draw you up; but you shakes your 
head and pulls back and says, ‘ No, no, 
Lord ; I isn’t nothin’.’ Is dat de way to 
treat him who has bought life and light 
for you? Oh, shame on you, sonny, and 
on all de down-cellar and parlor and 
chamber Christians !” 

“What are parlor Christians, auntie?” 
asked the young man. 

“ Parlor Christians, honey ? Why dem’s 
de ones dat gets bar’ly out o’ de cellar 
and goes straightway and forgets what 
kind o’ cre’tur’s dey was down dere! Dey 
grows proud and dresses up fine, like de 
worl’s folks, and dances, and sings 
worldly trash o’ songs, and has only just 
’ligion enough to make a show wid. Our 


ole missus, she used to train ’mong her 
col’d folks wuss den ole King Furio 
did ’mong de ’Gyptians. But, bless 


you, de minute de parson or. any other 
good brudder or sister come along, how 
she did tune up hert harp! She was 
mighty ’ligious in de parlor, but she left 
her ’ligion dere when she went out. 

“‘T do think missus got to heaven, wid 
all her infarmities. But she didn’t get 
very high up till de Bridegroom come and 
called fur her! Den she said to me, one 
dead-o’night, ‘O Sibby,’ says she —she 
held tight on to my han’ ;—'O Sibby 
if you could only go along o’ me, and I 
could keep hold o’ your garments, I'd 
have hope o’ gettin’ through de shinin’ 
gate! Your clothes and your face and 
your hauds shines like silver, Sibby!’ 
says she. Dear soul, says I, dis light you 
see isn’t mine! It all comes ’flected on to 
poor black Sibyl! from de cross ; and dere 
is heaps more of it to shine on to youand 
every other poor sinner dat will come 
near enough to cotch de rays! 

“* Oh,’ says she, ‘Sibby, when I heam 
you shoutin’ glory to God and talkin’ 
o’ him on de house-top, I thought it was 
all su'stition and igno’ance. But now, 
O Sibby, I'd like to touch de hem o’ 
your garment, and wipe de dust off your 
shoes, if I could on’y ketch a glimpse o’ 
Christ,’ 

“Do you B’lieve dat you’s a sinner, 
missus ? says I. 

“* Yes, de chief o’ sinners,’ says she, 
with a groan. 

“Do you b’lieve dat Christ died for 
sinners, and is able to carry out his plan? 
says | 

*-* Yes,’ says she. 

“Well, den, says I; if you’s sinner 
‘nough, and Christ is Saviour ‘nough, 
what's to hender your bein’ saved? Just 
= quit lookin’ at yourself, and look to 

im. 

“ Den she kotch sight o’ de cross, and 
she forgot herself ; and her face light up 
like an angel’s; and she was a new mis- 
sus from dat yar hour till she went up. 
She died a singin’, 

“*In my han’ no price I bring, 
Simple to dy cross | cling.’ 

“ But she mought a sung all de way 
along, if she hadn’t forgot de hoomilia- 
tion o’ de cellar, and ’bused de privileges 
o’ de parlor. Parlors is fine things ; but 
dey ain’t made for folks to spen’ deir 
whole time in.’ 

“ What’s a chamber saint, auntie?” 
asked the young man. 
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“ Chamber saints is dem dat’s ’scaped 
de dark and de scare of de cellar, and de 
honey-traps o’ de parlor, and got through 
many worries, and so feels a-tired, and is 
glad o’ rest. Dey says, ‘ Well, we’s got 
‘long mighty weil, and can now see de 
way cl’ar up to glory.’ And sometimes 


dey forgets dat dey’s on’y half way up,’ 


and thinks dey’s come off conqueror 
a’ready. So dey’s very apt to lie down 
wid deir hands folded, thinkin’ dat Satan 
isn’t nowhar, now! But he is close by ’em, 
and he smooves deir soft pillows, and 
sings ’em to sleep and to slumber; and 
de work o’ de kingdom don’t get no help 
from dem—not for one while! De cham- 
ber is a sort o’ half-way house made for 
rest and comfort; but some turns it into 
a roostin’ place! You know Brudder 
Bunyan, sonny?” 

‘ No.” 

‘* What! never heerd tello’ John Bun- 
yan?” 

* Oh, yes.” 

“T thought you couldn't all be so ig- 
norant ’bout ’ligion up in Boston as dat! 
Well, you know he wrote ’bouta brudder 
dat got asleep and loss his roll, and dat’s 
what’s de matter wid heaps o’ Christian 
in de worl.’ Dey fails asieep and looses 
deir hope.” 

* And do you keep in this joyful and 
wakeful frame all the time, auntie?” 
asked the young learner. 

“ I does, honey. By de help of de Lord, 
and a contin’! watch, I keep de head ob 
de ole sarpint mashed under my heel, 
pretty gineral. Why, sometimes, when 
he rises up and thrusts his fangs out, I 
has such power gin me to stomp on him 
dat I can hear his bones crack—mostly ! 
I tell you, honey, he don’t like me, and 
he’s most gin me up for los’.” 

“Now, Sibyl, you are speaking in 
figures, Tell me plainly how you get the 
victory over Satan,” 

“ Heeps o’ ways,” she replied. “ Some- 
times I gets up in de mornin’, and I sees 
work enough for two women ahead o’ me. 
Maybe my head done ache and my narves 
done rampant ; and I hears a voice sayin’ 
in my ear, ‘Come or go what likes, 
Sibby, dat ar work is got to be done! 
You s sick and tired a’ready! Your lot’s 
a mighty hard one, Sister Sibby’—Satan 
often has de imperdence to call me ‘sister’ 
—‘and if Adam was only 8 pearter man, 
and if Tom wasn’t fame, andif Judy and 
Cle’patry wasn’t dead, you could live 
mighty easy. But just you look at dat 
ar pile o’ shirts to iron, ’sides cookin’ for 
Adam and ‘Tom, and keepin’ your house 
like a Christian oughter!’ Dat’s how he 
‘sails me when |’se weak! Den I faces 
straight about and looks at him, and says, 
in the words 0’ Scripter, ‘Clar out and 
git ahind my back, Satan!’ Dat ar pile 
o’ shirts ain’t high enough to hide Him 
dat is my strength! And sometimes I 
whisks de shirts up and rolls ’em into a 
bundle, and heaves ’em back into de 
clothes bask’t, and says to ’em, ‘ You lay 
dar till to-morrow, will you? I ain’t no 
slave to work, nor to Satan! for I can 
‘ford to wait, and sing a hime to cher my 
sperits, if I like.’ And den Satan drops 
his tail and slinks of]; most gineral; and 
| goes ’bout my work a singin’ : 

“** My Master bruise de sarpint’s head, 
And bind biim wid a chain ; 
Come, brudders, hoiolujah shout, 
Wid all your might aud main! 
Hololujah! ” 

“ Does Satan always assail you through 
your work?” asked the young stranger. 

“No, bless you, honey; sqmetimes he 
‘tacks me through my stummick; and 
dat’s de way he ’tacks rich and grand 
folks, most gineral, If I eat too hearty 
o’ fat bacon and corn cake in times gone, 
[ used to get low in ’ligion, and my hope 
failed, and ( den was such a fool I 
thought my Christ had forgotten to be 
gracious to me! Satan makes great wee- 
pons out 0’ bacon! But I knows better 
now, and I keep my body under, like 
Brudder Paul; and nothin’ has power to 
separate me from him I loves. I’s had 
sorrows enough to break down a dozen 
hearts dat had no Jesus to shar’ ’em wid, 
but every one on ’em has only fotched 
me nearer to him! Some folks would like 
to shirk all trouble on dair way to glory, 
and swim into de shinin’ harbor through 
a seao’ honey! But, sonny, dere’s crosses 
to b’ar, and I ain’t mean enough to want 
my blessed Jesus to b’ar ’em all alone. 
It’s my glory here dat I can take hold o’ 
one end 0’ de cross, and ary ¢ him up de 
hill wid de load o’ poor bruised and 
wounded and sick sinners he’s got on his 
hands and his heart to get up to glory! 
But, la! honey! how de time has flew; 
I mast go home and get Brudder Adam’s 








dinner ; for it’s one o’ my articles o’ faith 
never to keep him waitin’ beyond twelve 
o’clock when he’s hungry and tired, for 
dat allus gi’es Satan fresh vantage over 
him, Come up to my place, some day, 
and we'll have more talk about de way 
to glory.” — Willard Tract Repository. 





THE BEST THAT I CAN. 





“T cannot do much,” said a little star, 
“To make the dark world bright! 
My silvery beams cannot struggle far 
Through the folding gloom of night. 
But I'm only @ part of God's great plan, 
And I'll cheerfully do the best I can.” 


‘What is the use,” said a fleecy cloud, 
‘Of these few drops that I hold? 

They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
Though caught in her cup of gold; 

Yet am I part of God's great plan, 

So my treasures I'll give as well as I can.” 


A child went merrily forth to play, 
But a thought, like a silver thread, 
—— winding in and out all day 
Through the happy, golden head; 
Mother said, “ Darling, do all you can, 
For you are a part of God's great plan.” 


She knew no more than the glancing star, 
Nor the cloud with its chalice full. 
How, why, and for what all strange things were— 
She was only a child at school ! 
But she thought, “It’s a past of God's great plan 
That even I should do all that I can.’ 


She helped a younger child along, 
When the road was rough to the feet ; 
And she sang from her heart a little song 
That we all thought passing sweet ; 
And her father. a weary, toil-worn man, 
Said, “ I will do likewise the best [ can.” 


Our best? Ah! children, the best of us 
Must hide our faces away, 
When the Lor? of the vineyard comes to look 
At our task at the close of day! 
But for strength from above (‘tis the Master’s plan) 
We'll pray, and we'll do the best that we can. 
—-Selected. 





CHRIST, OR JAGGANNATHA? 
WILL give you an example of the 
way in which Christ’s truth can con- 

quer the strongest and the proudest. In 


that part of India where the temple of 
Jaggannatha stands, there lived a few 
years ago a Brahmin. His ancestors for 
centuries worshiped there. His mother 
had held him up, when a babe, before 
that shrine, and taught him to clasp his 
hands in adoration. He believed with 
his whole soul in Jaggannatha. When 
he became a man the missionaries came 
into that part of the country. They 
preached; he heard. They distributed 
tracts; he got one; he examines it; he 
is wrathful over its initial sentences. 
“What! dares it affirm that Jaggannatha, 
whose name signifies ‘The Lord of the 
world’—Jaggannatha, whom my fore- 
fathers from time immemorial have wor- 
shiped—is no God at all, but a myth— 
a lie?” He readson. The tract is not 
a silly composition ; the man who wrote 
it knew what he was about, was ac- 
quainted with the Hindoo shasters, and 
has put his points clearly and strongly. 
In vain the Brahmin tries to evade them. 
The facts and arguments adduced stick 
in him like arrows. New truth has 
seized upon him. It haunts him, It is 
his shadow by day, his dream by night. 
He is troubled—he is troubled; he must 
investigate this subject more thoroughly. 
He procures a New Testament. It in- 
creases his burden. He sinks like a man 
with a load on his back ina bog. He 
flougders in doubts and distresses. Soon 
a vital question confronts him—one that 
he must settle, or he cannot have peace— 
“Who is God—-Jaggannatha, or Jesus?” 
He cannot solve it. His misery becomes 
intense. He will not endure it any 
longer. He will settle it. He visits a 
native soldier, asks him to lend hima 
ramrod, sharpens its point, and at night- 
fall he goes into the temple. He enters 
the innermost shrine, where as a Brah- 
min he has the right to enter. He stands 
behind the wooden idol, between it and 
the wall. What does he intend to do? 
Look into his agitated soul and you will 
see how his thoughts run: “Oh, if I can 
be bold and brave enough to plunge this 
ramrod into Jaggannatha, past his back- 
bone into his very middles, then shall I 
learn beyond a doubt whether there be a 
god inside of him or not,” What a bat- 
tle! What a grappling with himself and 
with his pagan education! No gladiator 
in Roman amphitheatre ever fought such 
a fight as that, It is not a mortal foe 
that he meets. His warfare is with the 
invisible. His soul is a volcano. His 
thoughts are red hot streams of lava. 
“Perhaps Jaggannatha is God; so my 
mother told me; so my father taught me; 
so my people say; so the whole country 
believes. If he be God, and I strike him, 


he will strike me back with his thunder- 
es 





bolts.” His 
arms sheke; 
chatter; the 
his hands. 

Then arises within him another 
thought: “The crucified One! His is a 
wondrous story. Did he love and come 
forme? Did he suffer, weep, bleed, and 
| die? Was it for me? Why do my 
| pulses. beat so when [ think of him? Our 
| sacred books tell no such tender and 
teuching story as that. Is he the true 
God and the world’s Redeemer?” This 
thought wins its way. It swells in him, 
| a resistless tide; it kindles as a new sun 
| upon the horizon of his dark and doubt- 

ing spirit. A calm, sweet, warm light 
| overspreads his soul, The tempest is 
| hushed. He can no more hesitate. The 
| test shall be put. His fingers contract 
| upon the ramrod. With flashing eye, 
compressed lip, and planted foot, he 
draws back the iron and dashes it into 
the body of old Jaggannatha. 

Jaggannatha submits; he takes 
quietly. 
The spell is broken, the victory is won. 
There on the spot the Brahmin surrend- 
ers his entire being to Jesus Christ. 
There he makes the covenant with his 
new Lord. He goes forth with elastic 
step; he is baptized ; he grows in Chris- 
tian stature; in time he becomes a mis- 
sionary ; he tells his story, and others, too, 
| believe.—Dr. Scudder. 


knees smite together; his 
his lips quiver; his teeth 
ramrod almost falls out of 
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ON THE ENEMYS GROUND. 


BY THE REV. W. T. WYLIE. 


Y the place in which a man is found 

we may often judge his character 
with no less certainty than by the actions 
which he performs. 

“Show me your company and I will 
tell you what you are,” is an old proverb, 
which we see constantly verified. Of 
course this refers to chosen company, not 
that which a man is compelled to keep 
from the necessities of his business, or 
that into which he goes as a messenger 
and missionary of the Lord Jesus, who 
was always the “Friend of sinners,” but 
the enemy of their sins. 

David says, “I am companion to all 
those who fear Thee,” and it would have 
been well for Lot if his worldly wisdom 
and desire for rich pasturage for his 
flocks and a good market for his sheep 
had not drawn him into the society of 
Sodom. 

The coming wrath which God has re- 
vealed from heaven against all unright- 
eousness, shall not only be poured out on 
Satan, but on all his servants. It is his 
aim to get ession of all the ground 
he can in this world; indeed he claims 
the world, with all its kingdoms, as his 
own, and with the ‘ Lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life,” he 
is ensnaring multitudes and drawing 
them away from light into darkness ; 
from liberty to bondage; from life to 
death. Christ teaches us explicitly that 
he has come to destroy the works of the 
devil. He has set up his banner, es- 
tablished his kingdom, equipped his ser- 
vants and furnished ample supplies for 
the warfare which he is waging. Now 
every one must decide on whose side he 
stands. ‘ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

If any say “I am,” then he is called to 
break with the enemy and come out. If 
any friend of God be found on Satan’s 
ground, he will assuredly fall into en 
tation. In an enemy’s territory the only 
safe way is to be continually on the 
watch against every snare and foe. Just 
now, when sO many young people are 
taking a stand for Christ, we earnestly 
urge them to get immediately and en- 
tirely off the enemy’s ground, in so far as 
it is possible for them to do this, Let 
there be a whole-hearted surrender of 
self to Christ, and an earnest, zealous 
devotion of time, talents and every power 
to the advancement of his cause. A few 
evenings since we knew of a young con- 
vert who was invited to a large party, at 
which many of her friends would be 

resent. To a young friend who asked 
hae if she were going, her reply was, 
“No, we have public services in our 
ehurch, and I know there will be dancing 
at the party, and I do not wish to neglect 
my duty to be present at public worship ; 
nor do I wish to expose myself to the 
temptation to dance.” 

Daily every Christian is taught to say, 








——— 


it | 
Oh, glory be to God on high! | 


“Lead us not into temptation;” and 
does this not mean that we keep our- 
selves off the enemy’s ground? Walking 
in darkness, we shall surely stumble. 
Rashly and carelessly exposing our souls 
to snares and pitfalls we shail stumble 
without doubt. 
“ My soul, be on thy guard, 
Ten thousand foes arise, 
And hosts of sins are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies.” 

Leave those associations, O Christian ! 
Break with those companions; cut loose 
from that business which in any way 
hinders your faithful service of Uhrist. 
Keep near to him, the great Captain of 
your salvation, and at last the plaudit, 
“Well done!” shall be yours. 





THE NEW YORK CITY SUNDAY- 
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(Reported in outline for The Sunday-School Times 
by Charles Hopkins. } 


ORIENTAL MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


BY A. 0. VAN LENNEP. 








NHERE is nothing in which we can so 
much help our scholars as to deeply im- 
press on their minds the manners and cus- 
toms of the people in the East, and bring 
this instruction into our teachings of the 
Sunday-school lesson. To understand the 


| customs of the people, to elucidate little 





points here and there is to make the Scrip- 

tures a live book. Agriculture, ploughing 

and sowing, vineyards, and the life of the 
shepherd are the subjects of my remarks 
this evening. 

Palestine is a great country for vineyards, 
sheep and cattle. Along the shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea is a plain most fertile, 
and has always been so down to this time. 
Without the use of manure or fertilizers it 
is astonishing what immense crops are pro- 
duced. Isaac sowed seed and reaped crops an 
hundredfold. It is true God blessed the crops. 
But the kind of wheat produced was ex- 
tremely productive. The hill country is 
suitable for vineyards. East of the Dead 
Sea there were large plains for cattle. The 
two-and-a-half tribes that dwelt there were 
very rich in cattle and sheep. 

Agriculture—It is very Old. 
(Gen. 4:2; 26:12; 37:7.) 

The manners and customs of the present 
day in the East extend as far back as 
Abraham’s time. They are reproduced in 
pictures still in existence which cannot lie. 
In all these things they practise the most 
simple methods of agriculture. None of 
the modern improvements for reaping, sow- 
ing and ploughing are used. 

Plough and Ploughing. 

(Isaiah 28: 23, 24; 61:46; Job 1:14; 
42:12; Prov. 20:4; Hos. 10:11, 12.) 
The plough was a very simple thing. It 

was made of wood and very heavy. The 

yoke was heavy and made of a straight 
piece of wood, with two pegs to put over 
the neck of the ox, with a central pin to 
hold it, with the plough attached. Gen. 

27:39, 40; 1 Kings 12: 3,4; Matt. 11: 

28-30: Acts 15:10; Gal. 5:1. The iron 

of the plough became dull, and they needed 

to sharpen it. You will rememher when the 

Philistines took away all the smiths from 

the children of Israel, they sent them to 

them again to sharpen their mattocks. 

Ploughshares and Goads.—The ox goad 
was a long piece of wood with a sharp nail 
to prick the ox and make him go. 1 Saml. 
13:20, 21; Joel 3:10; Jud. 3:31; Isaiah 
2:4; Eccles. 12:11; Acts 26:14. 

Twelve Yokes.Samuel, one of the prophets, 
was ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen. 
This never takes place in Turkey. He must 
have been in the field with twelve other yokes 
of oxen ploughing before him. They have to 
plough crossways. It is the only way to 
break the earth. 1 Kings, 19: 19-21. The 
iron part of the plough is often left in the 
field. The yoke is so heavy that a little 
donkey can hardly lift it. 

Unequal Yokes are alluded to in Deut. 
22: 10; 2 Cor. 6: 14. 

Sowing. 

The parable of the Sower gives the best 
description of the mode of sowing. Matt. 
13: 3-8. First, the fields have no hedges ; 
one is separated from another by a small 
ditch, and through it isa place for men to go 
up and down, and it becomes hardened, and 
Often seeds fall on the hard ground and take 
no root. The birds come in multitudes and 
they are a great pest, and they often pick up 
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all the seed that is sown. Behind the sower 
the oxen follow, drawing a straight piece of 
wood to cover the seeds before the birds can 
get them. Sometimes the sheep are let into 
the fields to cover up the seed with their 
feet. Thorns and thistles spring up to choke 
the seed, growing higher than the grain. 
The donkeys are fond of eating these thorns 
and thistles. (In answer to a question, Mr. 
Van Lennep remarked that the farm-houses 
in the East generally consisted of one room 
and had a flat roof—very small and misera- 
ble affairs. ) 

The Egyptian wheat is used in the East, 
and sometimes bears twenty heads on 
one stalk. My father sent to Boston a 
mummy from the East, and in it were found 
a few grains of wheat. These seeds of wheat 
where sown and brought forth the same 
kind of Egyptian wheat. No man can tell 
how many years the seed had been in the 
mummy—a proof of the long life of wheat. 
In the early spring, in March, the barley 
crop is ready for reaping. In the Catacombs 
of Egy;t are pictures of the same customs 
as we have described. It is a very hard 
thing to reap. Reapers often drink from a 
bottle while reaping. They carry sheaves 
in a bag to put ina heap. It is sometimes 
drawn in an Egyptian cart, with the wheel 
of one piece of wood, which creaks tremen- 
dously as it goes along. I well remember 
when a boy what a jolting I got in riding 
in this cart. The law about the rest of the 
land is spoken of in Ex. 23: 10-18; Lev. 
25: 18-21. Abundant yield in Gen. 26: 
12-24. 

Gleaning. 

This beautiful custom the Bible makes a 
law. How beautiful in Ruth! The master 
of the field was told to let some wheat fall 
for the poor, when the reapers were in the 
field. The gleaners were generally women 
and children picking up the wheat. It was 
not stealing ; the custom of the land requires 
it for the poor. Deut. 24: 19; Ruth 2: 
2-17; Lev. 19:9. The reaping was done 
with the sickle, and the reapers cut it almost 
to the ground. Joel 3: 13; Deut. 16: 9; 
Is.17: 5; Ps. 129: 7. The wagons used 
are mentioned in Amos 2: 13. 

Threshing Floors, 

They select a certain field for winnowing 
the grain, elevated to catch the wind, and 
then carry the wheat and put it into a heap, 
and after a month when it is thoroughly 
dried they thresh it. There are two methods 
of treading out the wheat—four oxen tied 
together, and very often horses, and in the 
centre they have a stick and a man witha 
whip, holding them by the mouth, and 
whipping them and making them turn 
around, The outside one has most to do, 
and by and by the great mountain of wheat 
is as flat as a pan-cake! The straw is thus 
cut fine and the wheat is mixed with it. 
Another method—an old man with a heavy 
piece of board, and underneath heavy sharp 
flints inserted in the wood and close to each 
other, They cut the straw like a razor, and 
little children turn it round and round till 
the whole is cut in atoms. Gen. 1: 10-11; 
1 Chron. 13: 9; Jer. 51: 33; 2 Sam. 23: 21- 
22; 1 Sam. 23: 1. Threshing machines are 
spoken of in Is. 41: 15. Treading out the 
wheat in Mic. 4: 12-13; Is. 28: 28. Thresh- 
ing with sticks or poles, as Gideon did by 
the wine press, in Jud. 6: 11; Is, 28:27. 

Winnowing and Fans. 

How to separate the wheat from the straw. 
They used a large shovel with holes in it, 
and they threw the wheat and straw high 
in the air. The light chaff flies away, often 
one-fourth of a mile, and all the wheat and 
dirt and stones fall right in front, each at a 
distance in proportion to its weight. Then 
they take a sieve and sift the wheat 
and the large stones remain in the sieve and 
are picked out and thrown away. The chaff 
is used for horses to eat. They have no hay. 
From the month of May there is no green 
grass. In the summer the horses have no- 
thing to eat but chaff. The cobbs, or heads 
of wheat, with the sticky beards, cannot be 
eaten and are burned up. Dan. 2:35; Is, 
30: 24; Matt. 3:12. 

The Tares.-There are one or two allusions 
in the Bible to tares sown by the enemy. A 
farmer deserted by his lord shows his anger 
by sowing tares. This shows how true the 
Scripture accounts are. I have known of 
such cases. Matt. 13: 24-30, 

' Vineyards. 

When on the Lesson of the Spies, there 
were exclamations of surprise as to the size 
of the grapes brought home from Canaan 
by Caleb and Joshua. They are very large 
and very abundant. The vineyards are of 
great luxuriance in that country. They 
were generally outside of the cities. I have 
seen, myself, bunches of grapes eighteen to 
twenty pounds in weight. It was not neces- 
sary that the spies should have carried these 
grapes on a pole. The best way would have 
been to have picked them, when not fully 
ripe, so they would not have fallen off. How 
the Israelites were impressed with this 
eluster of grapes! They had none in Egypt. 





Illustrating the Lesson “ Ruth and Naomi.” 
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They were small and stunted as ours are | 
here. It was enough to make them feel it 
was a glorious country to live in. 

The vineyards are always surrounded, 
either by a stone wall or a hedge of thorns to 
protect them from the jackals (little foxes) 
coming to eat the grapes. They manage to 
jump over the wall, or to make a hole 
through the hedge, and fires are therefore 
terrible to the vineyards. Samson took 
foxes and tied their tails together and put 
the flame to them, and they went in the 
wheat and it burned the vineyards and olive 
trees and the hedges. 

Vineyards are almost always planted with 
fig-trees .Allusion is made by the Saviour 
to the vine and the branches. In order that 
the vine should bear fruit it should be 
pruned. In the spring when the little blos- 
som comes out the vine-dresser goes along 
and nips the end of the twig and throws the 
whole sap into the vine. This is to prevent 
the whole growth going into the leaf. Three 
times in the season this is done in order to 
make the vine bear fruit. The first men- 
tion of vineyards we find in Gen. 9: 20. 
Full description in Is. 5: 1, 2; Matt. 21: 33; 
Mark 12: 1.2. Walls of stone. Prov. 24: 
30,31. Surrounded with hedges. Jud. 15: 5. 
In cities outside of walls. 2 Kings 18: 31, 32. 
Very numerous in Palestine. Deut. 8: 8; 
Jud. 21: 20; Jos. 24: 13. Trees usually 
planted. Luke 13: 6. Much work necss- 
sary. Matt. 20: 1, 2,3; Prov. 24: 30, 34. 
Grapes very fine and large. Num. 13: 23. 
Law of trespass. Ex. 22:5; Deut. 22: 9; 
Deut. 23: 24. Not tilled seventh and fiftieth 
years. Lev. 25: 3, 45; Ex. 23: 11; Lev. 25: 
10, 11. Gleaning. Lev. 19: 10, Vines often 
planted near houses, Ps. 128: 3. Pruning 
necessary. John 15: 2. Emblem of peace 
and prosperity. 1 Kings 4: 25; Mic. 4: 4, 5. 

Pastoral Life, 


The shepherd’s life was honorable and 
ancient; Abraham, Isaac, Moses and David 
were shepherds. How often does David 
allude to the life of the shepherd. There 
are no illustrations in the Saviour’s teach- 
ings so beautiful as those in the shepherd’s 
life. 

First, the shepherd leads the sheep. The 
sheep are entirely helpless. They have 
to follow him. (The shepherd’s coat and 
hat and crook were here put on and taken 
in hand to illustrate the appearance of 
the shepherd, and the sltied of “ carry- 
ing the lambs in his bosom” was strik- 
ingly shown by the speaker.) The shep- 
herd goes before to find a place for pasture. 
The sheep would starve if the shepherd did 
not do this. They live entirely at the will 
of the shepherd. The shepherd goes before. 
The sheep follow. The shepherd knows the 
sheep by name, and the sheep know the 
shepherd’s voice and follow him. Some- 
times the lamb strays away from the flock 
and is brought back on the back of the shep- 
herd, bleeding and bruised with thorns and 
stones. The shepherd often fights to the 
bitter end for the sheep against wild beasts 
that attack them. So with the Saviour, 
he died for the sheep. The shepherd’s 
coat has no sleeves. it is the best thing 
to keep out the wind and cold. It would 
be a singular thing to see a shepherd 
with an umbrella. The coat serves as an 





umbrella. The coat is used for a bed, 
also, on the ground. Poor Jacob! this coat 
was all his bed. It serves to carry the lambs 
in, born in the springtime and generally at 
night. The shepherd takes them inside his 
coat or cloak, under either arm, to warm and 
cherish them in their weakness. He often 
thus carries two in his bosom, with his tur- 
ban wound around his back and underneath 
his arms and around his neck ; it supports 
his load very easily. How tender these 
shepherds are, continually watching over 
and caring for their sheep. They feel there 
is no life so pleasant as theirs. 

A little incident in my own history illustrates 
this shepherd life. I was traveling in the 
East, dressed in a stove-pipe hat and black 
coat. The Turks call us crows, dressed in 
black. They think gentlemen should dress in 
different colors, as much as ladies. I was 
riding on horseback armed with a brace of 
pistols. In the road a shepherd dog, looking 
much like a wolf, jumped before me and 
watched me and began to bark; my horse 
almost threw me off his back. I whipped 
the dog and he came back at me again. 
He thought I was a terrible fellow and he 
was determined to defend the flock. Soon 
fifteen or twenty dogs came at me. The 
more I whipped them the worse it was for 
me. I talked to them in Turkish and they 
did not understand me, and I took out my 
poy and pointed at them. After awhile 

saw a shepherd’s crook in the distance. I 
called : “ Come, quick, your dogs will swal- 
low me up!” I soon heard a familiar 
whistle, and how quickly the dogs ran 
away with their tails between their legs! 
How obedient they were! I went on and 
saw the shepherd. He was sitting at an 
Oriental well. It was simply an old stone 
with a hole in it, honeycombed with ropes 
used in pulling up water. It was worn two 
or three feet by centuries of use! Around 
it were something like one thousand sheep. 
A venerable old man, the head of the shep- 
herds, sat at the well, The young men ran 
to meet me and kneeled down, to show true 
politeness and regard. As I approached the 
old man, I said: “The peace of God rest 
with thee, my father.” He replied: “The 
peace of God return to thee, my son.” I 
sat down and said to him, “ Have you had 
your dinner?” He took out of his bosom a 
cold chicken, a few olives and some bread, 
and he pulled a piece and gave it to me. It 
tasted very fine; meat never tastes so good 
as when next tothe bgne! Instead of cutting 
the bread, they break the bread, as the 
Saviour did. 

I asked him; “Are all these sheep thy 
sheep?” He said a part belonged to him 
and a part to another man. “How do you 
know your sheep?” said I. He replied, 
“ Dues not a mother know her child, and do 
not I know my sheep?” He called an old 
grandmother of a sheep lying near him, and 
she looked up at him with love in her eye. 
By and by, he said: “Come, my pet, come, 
come, come.” One with a bell on his neck 
came, and another followed after, then with 
his whistle he called, and three or four 
feeding about came after with the younger 
shepherd and the dogs at their side to keep 
them from wandering. I said, “I guess 
P’ll go,” and I mounted my horse, but they 
were frightened at the animal, and the dogs 


came at me, as much as to say, “ You are 
not my shepherd.” “The sheep hear the 
voice of the shepherd, but the stranger will 
they not follow.” A stranger has no inter- 
estinthem. “IfI have a fight with a wolf, 
I cannot trust a stranger, but my son I can 


trust,” said the old shepherd. 
These are not the shepherds, o- are 
hirelings. The shepherds call and the 


sheep follow them. As they were going 
along a little sheep wanted his own way. 
The dog rubbed his nose on him, and then 
pretty soon he whacked his tail at him and 
the lamb came back to his place in the 
flock. 

The shepherd’s shoe is the kind John 
refers to, with a latchet or string. The 
shepherd’s sling is a very simple thing, and 
is used to this day. ‘They have a little 
pocket where they carry the little stones, and 
they are +o expert that they will hit a mark, 
and take off the wick of a candle. David 
took five smooth stones from the brook, and 
in the name of Jehovah of Israel he threw 
and hit Goliath in the only spot where he 
could have killed him, and down he came 
like an immense ox to the ground! If you 
wish to find constant allusions to the shep- 
herd’s life, look at the Book of Psalms. 

Pastoral Life-—Ancient and honorable. 
Gen. 4:2; 24:35; 29:9; Ex.3:1; 2 Saml. 
7:8. Large numberofsheep raised. 1 Chron. 
5:20, 21; 2 Kings 3:4; Num. 31: 32, 33; 
Job 42:12; 2 Chron. 15:11. Sheep and 
goats kept separate. Matt. 25 : 31-33. 
Sheep’s milk, Deut. 32:14; Jud. 4:19; 
1 Cor. 9:7. 

Shepherd’s Watch and Care.—He leads 
them. Psalms 23: 1-4; Ex.3:1. He finds 
pastures for them. Hos. 4: 16; 1 Saml. 17: 
15; Jer. 31:10. When lost he goes after 
them. Eze. 34:11-16; Jer. 50:6; Is. 58: 
6; Luke 15: 4-6; Psalms 119: 176; Luke 
19:10. He keeps watch at night. Luke 
2:8-11. He calls them by name. John 
10:3.. He earries the lambs in his bosom. 
Is. 40: 11. He exposes his life for them. 
1 Saml. 17 : 34-36; Amos 3:12; John 10: 
11. He provides a fold for them. Ez. 
34: 12-16; Mic. 2:12. The shepherd’s 
sling, staff and scrip. 1 Saml. 17:40; 1 
Saml. 17:49. The sheep hear the voice of 
the shepherd. John 10: 4,5. Sheep and 
lambs used as money. Gen. 33:19; Jos. 
24:32. Christ the Great Shepherd. Heb. 
13: 20; 1 Ps. 5:4; John 10: 15; Rev. 
PES. 





WHAT is ministering? It is handing 
over the morning paper to another for 
first perusal. It is vacating a pleasant 
seat by the fire for one who comes in 
chilled. It is giving up the most restful 
arm-chair or sofa corner for one who is 
weary. Itis “moving up” in the pew 
to let the new-comer sit down by the en- 


trance. It is rising from your place to 
darken the blind when the sun’s ray 
streams in too brightly upon some face 
in the circle. It is giving your own 
comfort and convenience every time for 
the comfort and convenience of another. 
This is at once true courtesy and real 
Christianity.—Selected. 
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LESSON XIX. 
(For Sunday, May 9th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: RUTH AND NAOMI. 





TEXT: Ruth 1: 16-22. 





16. And Ruth said, 
Intreat me not w leave 
thee, or wo return from 
following after thee; 
for whituer thou goest, 
I will go; ano where 
thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: thy peuple shall 
be my pevupie, and thy 
God my vod, 

47. Where thou diest, 
w))) 1 die, and there 
will 1 be buried: the 
Logp do 80 to me, and 
more alsv, if auyht but 
death part thee and me, 

As. When she saw 
that she was steadfastly 
miuded to go with her, 
then she left speaking 
unto her. 

1%. So they two went 
until they came tu Beth- 
lehem, Aud it came to 
pass, when they were 
come w  Beth-lehem, 
that all the city was 


moved about them, and 
they said, /s this Naomi? 

20. And she said un- 
to them, Call me not 
Naomi, call me Mara: 
for the Almighty hath 
dealt very bitterly with 


me. 

21. I went out full, 
and the Lorp hath 
brought me home again 
empty: why then call 
ye me Naomi, seeing 
the LorD hath testifiea 
against me, and the Al- 
mighty hath afflicted 
me? 

22. So Naomi return- 
ed, and Ruth the Mvab- 
itess, ber daughter-in- 
law, with her, which 
returned out of the 
country of Moab: and 
they came to Beth-le- 
hem in the beginning 
of barley harvest, 








HE teacher should not fail to read the 

whole book and master all the incidents 
of the story. After reading the lesson let 
teachers and scholars each recite verses 16 
and 17, 

Where is Bethlehem situated? What 
other names are given to it? Ephrath or 
Ephratah, (Gen. 48:7; Micah 5:2). Men- 
tion some of the events of Scripture history 
connected wich it. Near this place Rachel 
died, From this town came the young man 
who became Micah’s priest ; hence came aiso 
the wife of the Levite, whose cruel treat- 
ment at Gibeah led to a bloody civil war. 
lt was the birthplace of David and the 
home of his youth. And here was born he 
who was David’s Son and Lord, our Saviour 
and our King. Where lies “ the country of 
Moab”? From whom were the Movabites 
descended? Moab the son of Lot. What 
is the meaning of the names Naomi, Mara, 
and Ruth? Pleasing or agreeable, bitter, 
satistied. At what season of the year was 
“the beginning of barley harvest’? The 
month of April. 


THE CONNECTION. 

The Book of Ruth forms a fitting appen- 
dix to the Book of Judgeé, as it reters to 
events which transpired during the period 
covered by that history, and it furnishes a 
very suitable introduction to the Books of 
Samuel, as it gives an account of the ances- 
try of David, whose lite and history they 
record, ‘the book was probably written 
during the reign of David and may have 
been from the pen of Samuel or some seer 
of that day. The events it narrates trans- 

ired at least one hundred and fifty years 

efore. that time, thus reaching back to the 
period of national tranquillity between the 
times of Gideon and Jephthah. The exact 
dates, however, cannot be detinitely deter- 
mined, The story is one of intense interest 
and it is simply and beautifully told. It 
presents a charming view of the domestic 
life of pious Israelites even in the most 
troublous times. It is a sweet pastoral tale 
of rural village life in all pod pom of glad- 
ness and griet, of blessing and bereavement, 
of prosperity and adversity, of the scarcity 
of sm and the plenty of bountitul har- 
vests, of funeral solemniues and merry mar- 
riage belia. It celebrates not the prowess of 
the warrior nor the wisdom of the ruler, but 
presenis an attractive and instructive pic- 
ture of private life, of piety, integrity and 
self-sacrificing affection We hear not the 
blast of the trumpet or the pean of triumph, 
but we are gladdened by the song of the 
reapers, and the mirth of a happy home. 
“Tne significance and beauty ot the brief 
narrative cannot be highly enough estima- 
ted, wnether regard be had to the thought 
which fills it, the historical value which 
marks it, or the pure and charming form in 
which it is set torth . . . the Book of Ruth 
does not preach by means of mighty decds 
of war inspired by faith like those of Gideon 
and Samson, but by acts of love which de- 
mand no less strength of soul. It is often 


easier to die for the faith than in the midst 
of men to live for it,” (Lange) 
THE LESSON 


is full of natural emotion, strong sympathy 
and melting pathos, and appeals at once to 











our tenderest sensibilities by its voice of sor- 
row and of love—a childless widow's deepest 
sorrow, and a faithful woman’s holiest love. 
We have Ruth’s noble resolution and Naomi’s 
sorrowful return. These two widows present 
two types of Christian character, Naomi, the 
elder, an Israelite bv birth, long sorely tried 
and chastened by affliction bows resignedly 
to the will of God, devotes herself to the 
discharge of the duties of her station and 
seeks the companions of her early days. 
Ruth, the younger, a pagan by birth, under 
her first heavy sorrow resolutely chooses the 
true God and his service as her portion, 
fondly cherishes her husband’s memory, 
filially devotes herself to be the companion 
and comfort of her adopted and bereaved 
mother and earnestly seeks fellowship with 
the people of God. The one is an example 
of chastened submission and humble de- 
pendence under heavy sorrows; the other is 
a pattern of religious decision and unre- 
- joyous consecration to the service of 
70a, 


I. Ruth’s Noble Resolution. 
(16-18). 

Elimelech and his two sons had all died 
in the land of Moab. Naomi, thus left both 
widowed and childless, resolved to return to 
her former home in the land of Israel. Her 
two daughters-in-law seem to have both ac- 
companied her on her journey, and ere they 
parted shethanked them forall their kindness 
to her and to Ler dead, and prayed God to 
reward and bless them. She then embraced 
them, and they, overcome by their emotions, 
wept and begged leave to go with her to her 
people. She remonstrated with them and 
urged them to return and remain among 
their own ple rather than share her sor- 
rows and shattered fortunes. Orpah took an 
affectionate farewell of her mother-in-law, 
and went back to her people and to her 
gods, but Ruth came to her and earnestly 
entrested not to bes nt back, Her plea is 
without a parallel for pathos and persuasive 
power. Who could resist it? Naomi did 
not. Dr. Clarke gives the following version 
of the conversation between Naomi and 
Ruth, from the Targum: 

‘§ And Ruth said, ‘ Entreat me not to leave 
thee,’ for I de-ire to become « proselyte. 
And Naomi said, We are commanded to 
keep the Sabbath, and other holy days, and 
on it not to travel more than two thousand 
cubits, And Ruth said,‘ Whither ‘hou goest 
I will go” And Naomi said, We are com- 
manded not to ledge with the Gentiles. 
Ruth answered ‘ Where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge’ And Naomi said, We are com- 
manded to observe the one hundred and 
thirteen precepts. Ruth answered, What 
‘thy people’ observe that will I observe, as 
if they had been ‘ my people’ of old. And 
Naomi said, We are commanded not to wor- 
ship with any strange worship. Ruth an- 
swered, ‘Thy God shall be my God.’ 
Naomi said, We have four kinds of capital 

unishment for criminals; stoning, burning, 
Sebontian and hanging. Ruth answered, In 
whatsoever manner thou diest I will die 
Naomi said, We have a house of burial. 
Ruth answered, And there will I be buried.” 
This resolution was the result of naturgl 
affection and religious conviction. 


1. Of Strong Natural Affec- 
tion. Ruth was tenderly attached to 
Naomi. Regard for the memory of her hus- 
band, with whom she had lived in great hap- 
piness ; ro nageny 4 for the sorrows of her 
mother-in-law, in her rept ated bereavements, 
in which she herself had borne a share; a 
preciation of the sterling worth of Naom.’s 
character as revealed in such trying cir- 
cumstanées ; the disinterested and thought- 
ful remonstrance she had just heard, all 
moved the naturally loving and gentle heart 
of Ruth and disposed her to cling to 
her friend in her loneliness, and _fol- 
low her to her home to share her trials, 
whatever they might be, and to do all she 
could to mitigate them. Rather than leave 
her she would share her homelessness 
and penury, work for her, or starve with her. 
She follows in all this the dictates of a lov- 
ing heart, fully aware of the sacrifice she 
was making, and hopeless of any reward 
but the society of the object beloved and 
the consciousness of having done what was 
unselfish and dutiful, Prudence guided 
Orpah, love governed Ruth. 


2. Of Deep Religious Convic- 
tiom, Ruth's intercourse with her husband 
and his family, whose religious views and 
services were so different from those which 
she had been taught, had made her ac- 
quainted with the God of Israel, and the 
peculiar privileges of his people. She had 
doubtless heard from the lips of her husband 
or his mother the wonderful history of their 
nation, all that God had done for them, and 
the covenant he had made with them. And 
though in the days of her heart and home 
happiness she had only listened in wonder 
and was satisfied with her husband’s love, 
without earnestly seeking to know his God, 
now in her sorrow, and when the time has 
come when all connection with his family 





and his faith must be given up, her whole 
nature is moved to its depth. She loves her 
people, but she cannot go back again to their 
ods helples: and dumb. Her soul longs 
or God, for the living God, and led by his 
Spirit she resolves to serve him, and says, 
“Thy God shall be my God,” I will be one 
of his people. We too need fellowship with 
God and his people. 

(a) How beautiful is filial affection. The 
reverent respect of children to their parents, 
specially when they are old or poor, or in 
affliction. The expression of earnest, self- 
sacrificing love meets a response in every 
heart. Be devoted to your parents, speci- 
ally cleave to a widowed mother. Cultivate 
a spirit of unselfi«hness in all your relations. 
Be steadfast in your attachments, and faith- 
ful in your friendships. 

(6) How important is religious decision. Be 
firm and pers.st in spite of all inducements 
to f° back, even though they seem plausible 
and be approved by others. Ruth was neither 
to be dissuaded nor prevented from serving 
the Lord, At all hazards and during life 
she would cleave to him and his people. 

Elisha would not be dissuaded by his 
master. (2 Kings 2:2-6.) The woman of 
Canaan would not be discouraged by Jesus. 
(Matt. 15: 22.) 

Many, like Orpah, hear and are pleased, 

a little way, would gladly go on, but 
ifficulties are in the way—worldly plea- 
sures woo them back. They hesitate look 
behind and return to their gods. The young 
man, the stony ground, the multitude who 
followed Jesus. 

(¢) How useful is Christian example. The 
character of Naomi commended her religion. 
Her gentleness, patience and piety won the 
heart of Ruth for herself and for her God. 
On our way to Canaan let us take others 
with us. Say, “Come and see.” 


II. Naomi’s “ay Return. 
(19-22. 

To Ruth’s passionate and tender appeal, 
Naomi could make no reply. So she yielded, 
and the two commenced the long fatiguing 
journey to Bethlehem. After many a weary 
step over the mountains, along the Arnon 
and across the Jordan, they arrive at Beth- 
lehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 
The news of Naomi’s return is quickly 
spread, specially among the women, aud her 
old acquaintances and former friends gather 
rounu her to welcome her back. What a 
change ten years had wrought. When she 
left she was a happy wife and joyous mo- 
ther. The position of her husband and her 
own character had secured her a large circle 
of friends. She was then a “mother in Is- 
rael,” fully conscious of her dignity and 
proud of her boys. Now she returns be- 
reaved and poor, accompanied only by a 
young woman of a strange country, contrast- 
ing the past with the present. In wonder and 
compassion, they say “1s this Naomi?” So 
-orn, so weary, so lonely and homeless! 
This recalling of the past was painful to her 
feelings, and she said, call me not Naomi, 
which means pleasant and prosperous, but 
call me Mara, which is bitterness, for 1 have 
seen afiliction and tasted sorrow. The Al- 
mighty who gave has now taken away, and 
in my bitterness | mourn. I have some- 
times felt as if even the Lord had turned 
against me. He has rebuked the error in 
migrating to Moab. I acknowledge his 
hand, aud humbly bow to his wul. I 
went out full of hope and home joy, as 
Naomi rejvicing in my pleasant things; I 
return empty, and chastened by much sor- 
row. Once a full harvest was mine, now 
1 must depend upoao the mere gleanings. 
Husband and sons removed, former frieuds 
surprised and compassionate, but not very 
he:pful. Ruth, the foreigner, was her only 
faithful companion and frieud. How stroug 
the tie which united these two tried, true 
women. ‘They were all in all to each other. 

(a) In prosperity remember that evil days 
may come. Ten years had changed Naomi 
to Mara. We caunot teli what a yearor a 
day may bring torth. The loving mother 
of to-day may be childless to-morrow. The 
happy child beloved of his father and mo- 
ther may soon be an orphan. Many who 
have plenty now may in a few years be 


r. 

me) In all afflictions recognize the hand of 
God. Naomi again and again referred her 
sore trials directly to the Lord, and felt 
that he was dealing with her. So weshould, 
overiooking mere secondary causes, see God 
in all our affairs and listen to the voice of 
providence in the loss of triends or foriuue, 
in personal afflicion or family distress. 
God’s eye is over families in all their move- 
ments, and on individuals in all their wan- 
derings. Naomi’s sorrow was the means of 
saving Ruth. Even in sorrow we may 
glori y God. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 





3 THY PEOPLE SHALL BE : 
i MY PEOrLE, AND TSMY GOD : 
i MY GOw.—Ruth 1:16 3 








The Primary Department. 


Topic: 
Ruth and Naomi. 
Golden Text: 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God. 
Narrative : 
Scenes in the life of Ruth. 
Leading Thought: 
God’s tender care of those who trust him. 
Studies for Teachers : 
Ruth 1: 1-22. 





Ruth 4: 1-22. 
Rath 2: 1-23. Ps. 34; 1-29, 
Ruth 3: 1-18. Ps. 37: 3-7. 
Pa. 91: 1-16, 


NORMAL HINTS. 
\ HILE this is one of the most beautiful 


of sacred narratives it is a difficult 
one, to present toa Primary-class. To un- 
derstand the few verses of the lesson the 
history of Naomi and of Ruth must be 
-, and this requires so much of mere 
escription as to admit of no striking 
methods of teaching. “Isn’t it easy to tell 
a Bible story to children?’ Yes. But to 
allow a class to sit in silence as mere li-ten- 
ers to ever so Sweet a story is not real teach- 
ing. It is possible to give a narrative in 
the most appropriate manner and yet fasten 
no truth in the memory, and impress no les- 
son on the heart. It should be done if pos- 
sible in a conversational manner, asking 
questions whenever suggestive, or likely to 
fix the events in the memory. At frequent 
steps in the story, if it can be divided, it is 
well ty call it back from the children by 
questions ; the present Jesson might thus be 
presented in some such way as the follow- 
ing: 

Our lesson to-day is like a story picture- 
book. The pictures were made and kept 
for us by God himself, and the people in 
these pictures lived and walked and talked 
more than three thousand years ago; but 
Bible pictures are so plain that if we look 
and listen to the words that were spoken 
then we seem to hear them now. Our first 
picture is a scene 

By the Way-side. 

In a strange, far-off country we see three 
women. Two of them are young, one is 
older, but all three look sad. They have 
been walking slowly on the road that leads 
out of Moab to the land of Canaan. Hark! 
their words are full of sorrow and they are 
all weeping. The mother kisses the other 
two and says, “Go, and may the Lord deal 
kindly with you as ye have dealt with the 
dead.” One of them kisses the mother and 
turns away, back to Moab, and we never 
hear o! her again. Two women are left, 
and they stand and talk together. Who are 
they? Ten years before there was a famine 
in Canaan, and this woman, Naomi, and her 
husband left their home and fields and took 
their two sons to go and stay in Moab. 
Was it right to leave God’s chosen land, 
and go to live where all the people served 
Baalim ? 

The father did not live to go back, he 
died in the heathen land; the two sons 
married in that country and they both died. 
Naomi heard that there was food enough in 
Canaan; her poor, desolate heart longed to 
get back to her own country, among God’s 
people. The two daughters-in-law started 
with her, but as they went Naomi told them 
to go back to their own people and their 
own gods. Did one of them go? The an- 
swer which the other one gave was 80 beau- 
tiful and so full of love that God has kept 
it for us, exactly in the words she spoke. 
With this picture in our minds, two poor, 
lonely women waiking on a long journey, 
only the blue sky and the listening ear of 
God above them, we will say the words over 
together. (Have class repeat after you, 
sentence by sentence, Ruth 1:16, 17.) 

In the City. 

The two travelers have reached the end 
of their journey ; tired and dusty they enter 
the city, just as many of the people are at 
the gates. They look at them. Sume think 
they know the altered face of one—they 
say “Is this Naomi?” “Call me not Naomi, 
call me Mara,” she answers. Naomi means 
pleasant; Mara means bitter. Poor Naomi! 
She says, “1 went out full and the Lord hath 
broughi me home again empty.” She thinks 
of the three graves in Moab. Whom had she 
buried there? r 

The news passes around. “Naomi has 
come back; she who went to Moab in the 
time of famine.’ They whisper, too, that 
the fair young woman with her was the 
wife of one of her sons, that her name 
is Ruth. 

lt was to the town of Bethlehem they 
came. Can you tell of anything else that 
took place in Bethlehem ? What brought 
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these two women, walking all the way, from 
Moab to Bethlehem? Naomi trusted in God. 
What did Ruth say in onr Golden Text? 
Remember this picture: Ruth and Naomi 
coming into Bethlehem on a pleasant even- 
ing, in this very time of the year. 

In the Field, 


The two women found some humble home 
in Bethlehem; surely some better place 
than was given the “ babe laid in a manger, 
because there was no room for them in the 
inn.’ How were they to live? It was the 
beginning of the barley harvest, and Ruth 
went to the fields to pick up or glean the 
barley which the reapers left. They cut 
the grain and tied it in bundles, but left 
some here and there and in the corners of 
the field that the stranger and the poor 
might take. 

Here Ruth came day after day gathering 
food to carry home at right to Naomi; and 
together they thanked the God of Israel. 


He was watching her every hour, he led her | 


to go to the field of a rich man named Boaz, 
a relation of Naomi’s dead husband. 


He saw the picture we are looking at; a | 


fair young stranger filling her arms with 
stalks of grain. Heasked who she was, and 
then went to her with words of welcome. 
Let us listen. “ My daughter,” he calls her, 
“go not to another field, but glean here. 
When thou art athirst go and drink of that 
which the young men have drawn.” Then 
she bows before him and says, “ Why have 
I found grace, seeing I am a stranger ?” 

His answer tells all the story, while he 
prays for her. “The Lord recompense thy 
work ... the Lord, under whose wings thou 
art come to trust.” 

Her trust in God makes this picture of 
Ruth in the field one of the loveliest of all 
the scenes of Bible lands. 

At the Gate. 

Boaz sat down in the most public place at 
the gates of Bethlehem and called to him, 
beside many others, ten of the elders of the 
city. He wanted to buy a field which had 
belonged to Naomi’s husband, and for them 
to be witnesses that he would take Ruth to 
be his wife. It was all settled, and the lowly 
Ruth became the wife of the rich Boaz; 
more than that she was afterward the great 
grandmother of King David, and when the 
“ Babe of Bethlehem” was grown up he was 
called “Jesus, the Son of David.” 

Here are these four pictures to hang in 
your memory. 

What do we hang pictures on? 

We have the sure words of God to hang 
these memory-pictures on, and help us to 
remember and understand. Recall by ques- 
tions the title of each picture, numbering 
and writing them on slate or blackboard, 
then for each give and explain the following 
texts : 

I. 
By the way-side. 
Commit thy way unto the Lord. 
Ey. 


In the city. 
In Him will f£ trust. 


In the field. 
There is no want to them that fear Him. 


At the gate. 
They that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion. 

Have Golden Text recited. 

Because Ruth became one of God’s people, 
see how she was loved, cared for, honored. 
More honored than most of the women who 
ever lived; a book of the Bible called by 
her name. The heathen girl who learned 
to trust under the shadow of “ his wing” be- 
came the mother of kings, even from her 
family came Jesus, King of kings. 

Many teachers will be able to procure 
some picture of Ruth which will make the 
lesson more impressive—even a few stalks 
of barley or grain will interest little ones 
and make the scene more real to them. 


? Monday—Ruth 1: 1-10. 

? Tuesday—2 Kings 2: 2-6. 

: Wednesday—Matthew 8: 19-22. } 
: Thursday—Isaiah 14: 1-13. H 


Friday—2 Corin. 6: 14-18. 
Saturday—Acts 2: 38-47. 
Sunday— Ruth 2: 18-23. 





THE COMMENTARY. 


Ruth 1 : 16-22. 








16. Samuel wrote this book after he had anointed 
David.—Scoti. 


And so the Talmudists think ; which is most 
probable aud most generally received.—G@uill. 


Even the infidel Voltaire says, “ The history 
of Ruth is written with a natural and affect. 
ing simpiicity. We know nothing in either 
Homer or Herodotus that goes to the heart 
like this answer of Ruth to her mother: 
‘Whither thou goest I will go.’”—Comp. Com. 


This was an extraordinary attachment, evi- 
dently without any secular motive.—Clarke. 
17. Where, ete.: Nothing could be said more 
brave, more fine than this. She seems to have 
héd an‘ther spirit and another speech. Now 
her sister was gone, and it is an instance of 
the grace of God, inclining the soul to the 
resolute choice of the better part.— Henry. 


19. The city was moved: The present con- 

dition of Naomi, a forlorn and desolate widow, 

resented so painful a cont ast to the flourish- 

ng state of prosperity and domestic bliss in 

which she had been at her departure—Jamie- 
son, 


20. Call me Mara: It well becomes us to 
have our hearts humbled under humbling 
providences, for it is not an affliction that 
does us good, but affliction rightly borne.— 
Henry. 

12. Barley harvest: About the time of the 
passover, for they began to cut barley after 
the offering of the sheaf (Lev. 23:10, 11), on 
the second day of unleavened bread.— Patrick. 





THE BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


RUTH AND NAOMI. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


P BOPLE woa TAY GOD” 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


; attachment to 
earvest plea to 
firm resolve to 
pledge of love to 
return with 


:0: 
A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


RUTH'S 


i ——:0: —__—_— 
A FAITHFUL DAUGHTER. 


R UTH [eae 
X ENYING SELF. 


OING RIGHT. 


“THY 
Shall be my 








C-leaving to her mother. 
H-ome with Naomi. 
@-btaining respect 
**f-will go with thee.” 
C-hoosing Naomi's God. 
k-arnest self-denial. 





F : leasant. ereaved. 
NAOMI Ps” Peete cs 
lessed. 


enniless, 


ROSS 
Con FORT. 


—_—_——_0 
THE GREAT CONTRAST. 


NEAR THE 
IS ALWAYS 


“OUR LIGHT EXCEEDING AND 
AFFLICTION worketh for KAERNAL 
which is but fora usafarmore WEIGHT OF 

ENT GLORY.” 


“HONOR 
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MOTHER.” 
uavewe LEFT ALL to be WITH 
RUTH'S WORDS, 
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JESUS’ WORDS. 


“MY... RATHER. 
TOMY ocx GOD, 


“THERE 


NAOMI. 
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I ASCEND UNTO i 





I AM 

YE MAY BE ALSO,’ 
R-ESPECTFUL, 
U-NSELFISH. 


| N-o Home. 

| A-FFLICTED. 

Se ne _ | @-NLY RUTH. 

T-HOUGHTFUL, | M-ovep City. 
H-ELPFUL. | E-N Peace. 

—New York. Cc. T. K. 





THE DEATH OF SAMSON. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 

“HE THAT 

alketh 

ith 

ise men shall be 

ise: but the 
companion of fools shall 

be destroyed.” 
+0: 
OUTLINE. 








RUEL PORT. 

THE OURTEOUS UPPLICATION, 
ROWD LAIN. 
APTIVES EPULCHRE. 


—Burlingten, Towa. J,€.W.C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RUTH AND NAOMI 


| (Specially selected for The Times’ International 


Normal Lessons. ] 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





NHE most valuable illustration of this Lesson as 
of the last is to make the person studied dive 
again before the eyes of the class by the art of 
picturing. “What is wanted for: graphic narra- 
tive is not many details, bat characteristic ones, 
and room for the imag: nation io fill up the rest.’ 
Mrs, (rafts teach: s this lesson in * The Interna- 
tional Lesson Monthly’ in the picturesque style 
referred to. She makes five tmaginary pictures, 
drawing five line frames on the blackboard and 
fi ling them by word pictures. ‘The first w rd _pie- 
ture represents the three widows journeying from 
Moab to Betalehem. Word-picture No. 2 repre- 
sents the oldest of the three talking with the otner 
two about returning. Ine third of these scenes 
pictures Orpah turning back and Ruth cleaving 
to Naomi. The fourth shows Ruth and Noami 


journeying together. and the fifth enteriug Beth- 


lehem in the beginning of barle harvest. These 
five scenes made real by vivid description would 
be the best possible illustrations, 





FIpELITY.—A soldier lay dying in the hospital, 
in terrible agony. A visitor asaed him, ‘‘ What 
church are you of?” “Of the church of Christ,’’ 
he replied. “I mean of what persuasion are you ?” 
* Persuasion,” said the dying man, as his eyes 
looked heavenward, beaming with love to the 
Saviour. “I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate me from the loveof God which 
is in Christ Jesus.” 

CONTENTMENT.—A pious bishop having strug- 
gled through great difficulties without complain- 
ing, and met with much opposition in the dis- 
charge of his functions without ever betraying 
the lesst impatience, an intimate friend of his 
who highly admired these virtues, which he con- 
ceived 1t impossible to imitate, one day asked the 
prelate if he could tell him the secret of bis al- 
ways being easy. “ Yes,” repliedthe old man; “I 
can teach you my secret, and will do»o very readily. 
It consists of nothing more than making great 
use of my eyes.” His friend begged him to ex- 
piain. *“ Most ——T. said the bishop. “In 
whatever state | am | first of all look to heaven, 
and remember that my principal business here is 
to get there; I then look down upon the earth, 
ana call to mind the space I shall shortly occupy 
init; 1 then look abroad into the world, and ob- 


|} serve what multitudes there are who in all re- 





spects have more to make them unhappy than 
myself. Thus I learn where true happiness is 
placed, where all our cares must end, and how 
very little reason [ have to repine or complain." 





CHARITY (Boaz).—Charity was solicited from a 
rich man as a loan to the Lord. Hereplied,* The 
security, no doubt, is good, and the interest libe- 
ral; but I cannot give such long credit.” Within 
two weeks, he heard the summons, *“‘ Thou fool! 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 
The God wRom he would not trust would no 
longer trust him. 





HumIvity.—A farmer went with his son intoa 
wheat-field to see if it was ready for the harvest. 
“ See, father,’ exclaimed the boy, “ how straight 
these stems hold up their heads! They must be 
the best ones. Those that hang their heads down 
T am sure cannot be good for much.” The farmer 
plucked a stalk of each kind, and said, ‘“‘ See here, 
foolish child! This stalk that stuod so straight is 
light-headed, aud almost good for nothing, while 
this that huvg its head so modestly is fuil of the 
most beautiful grain.” 











BLIND SAMSON. 
N his drama of Samson Agonistes, published by 
the blind poet in 1671, three years before his 
death, Milton puts these words into the mouth of 
his blind hero : : 


“ Ob, dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day! 

O first created Beam, and Thou great Word, 

‘Let there be Light,’ and Light was over all ; 

Why am [ thus bereaved ‘ihy prime decree? 

The sun to me is dark.” * * . * 

In 1742, Handel, the father of oratorio composi- 
tions, prepared his oratorio of Samson. As it is 
well known, the great Miestro was attacked with 
tbe same form of blindness by which Milton lost 
his sight, the gutta serena, “ the drop serene,” and 
by the close of the year 1752 he became quite 
blind. Handel presided at the organ, although 
with sightless eyes, to the last. But it is said he 
could never hear the pathetic air allotted to blind 
Samson, iu the oratorio, without being visibly 
affected. ARBEITER. 





’ For The Senday-Behool Times, 
RUTH AND NAOMI. 


BY THE REV. J. 8, ATCHINSON, 





[To be read in connection with the Lesson.} 





The Famine. 


There was a famine in the Promised Land; 
The summer clouds withheid refreshing showers, 
And planted fieids gaye uo increase of corn. 
Dread want, unwelcomed, entered many homes; 
The children’s cry tor bread caused parents’ 
hearts 
To bleed, because no bread had they to give. 
Supplies from Egypt’s crowded granaries 
Were ail cut off by hostile Philistines, 
Who still possessed the border land between ; 
And starving Israel tarned to Moab’s land 
For food to satisty and keep alive. 
Leaving Canaan. 
Some with their families did emigrate 
Until the famine should be overpast. 
Of these there went a certuin tamily 
From Bethlehem in Judah, to sojourn 
Among the Moabites. The father’s name— 
Elimelech, his wife was Naomi ; 
With them two sons, Mahion and Chilion. 
This noted family to Moab came, 
And there abode. 


sore Bereavement. 


But trouble followed them. 
What country shall we seek where trouble, pain— 
Where sorrow, waut, and death are never known! 








We need not seek on earth for such a clime! 
’Tis found alone in heaven, there 'tis unknown, 
Scarce settled in their far-off home were they, 
Ere sore bereavement ca ne. Elimelech, 
Naomi’s husband died, and she was left 

With her two sons alone, in sorrow deep. 

This sad and sudden death was but the sad 
Beginning of a sad catastrophe. 

Mahion and Chilion, Naomi’s sons, 2 
Took wives for them from Moab’s daughters fair, 
And dwelt in Moab half a score of years, 

And then they died. Naomi childless was, 

A widow, too. Elimelech, who feared 

He could not live at home, had hardly reached 
A stranger's land before he sudden died. 

Tbe sons, who sought to find in Moab’s :and 

A settled home and name, were buried there ! 
The father emigrates to gather more 

And save his family alive; and now 

His widow is alone—nor husband had, 

Nor sons, nor property, with strangers, too 

Who gave her all had taken all away ! 


The Start for Canaan. 


From Bethlehem Naomi heard glad news: 
The famine was no more. Her native land 
Again is blessed with ample stores of corn. 
Why not return and dwell among the friends 
Of other days? This she resolves to do. 

The pee ye begun, but not alone. 

Orpah and Ruth, the widows of her sons, 
mgm omy | the lonely Israelite. 

Not many hours had they together walked, 
When Naomi to Ruth and Orpah spake: 

‘“My daughters, who with me art sore bereaved, 
Go back, return, each to your mother’s house ; 
The Lord deal kindly with you, give you rest, 
For kindly have ye dealt with me and mine.” 
The parting kiss is given, the daughters weep, 
And say, “ We surely will return with thee.” 
Naomi aearly loves these Moabites, 

and dearly they love her. ’Tis sad to part! 
With husband, children dear, all that she had, 
Naomi has been called upon to part ; 

But still »nother parting she must have. 

She thinks twill not be right t» lead away 
From hopes of future homes, and happiness, 
Urpah and Ruth, who still are young and fair, 
And so again she bids them to return. 
Infiuenced by Naomi's argument, 

Her daughter Orpah weeps, embraces her, 
Bestows a farewell kiss, and quick returns. 


Ruth’s Decision and Reply. 


But not so Ruth, who to her mother clings. 
Navmi says, “ Behold, thy sister’s gone, 

She has returned unto her friends and gods ; 
Return thou after her. "Lis best for thee.” 


In Ruth’s reply, so beautiful and grand, 

Is evidence of unfeigned filial sove 

That’s unsurpassed. Example rare and good. 
Naomi’s tears cause Orpah to return, 

But Ruth more firmly to her mothegcleaves : 
All that Naomi said of future dark, 

Of solitariness, and poverty, 

Of sorrow, grief and hopelessness with her, 
Served only to attach to her more firm 

‘The noble Ruth—not of her blood or kin. 


A love like Ruth's is sung by poets few. 


Bereft of all Naomi is, and old, : 
And poor. Because of this, Ruth clings to her 
‘To starve with her or beg that she may live. 
Her native land, her shadowed home, her friends, 
Her relatives, her widowed sister, hopes 
Of future happiness that might be hers,— 
All these are sacrificed, and left behind, 
For love to Naomi, to be with her. 
Her resolution firm is made. She weeps 
And through her tears replies: 
“Entreat me not 
To leave thee, or return from foli’ wing thee: 
For whither thou dost go, I, too, will go; 
And wheresoe’er thou lodgest, I will :odge ; 
Thy people shall be mine, thy God my God: 
And where thou diest I wili die, and there 
Will I be buried: The Lord do so to me, 
And more, if aught but death part thee and me.” 


Mother and Daughter Journeying to 
Canaan. 


Naomi urges faithful Ruth no more. 

Embracing each the other, mother's tears 

With daugbter’s tears dost sweetly flow. The kiss 

Of never-dying, e’er increasing love 

Is given, each by each, and hand in hand 

They wend their journey toward Naomi’s home. 

Whate'er their converse was as on they walked 

We cannot tell. When Naomi became 

Assured that Ruth determined was to go 

With her, perhaps she told her more of God; 

And how in mercy still He biessed her race. 

Perhaps they talked of one whom both now 
mourned, 

The mother’s son, the daughter's husband kind, 

And with each other sympathized aud wept. 

Whate’er the topic was they journeyed on, 

Hand clasped in hand, heart warm attached to 
heart, 

And love, the mystic tie, increasing more. 

At length they reach the sacred Jordan's ford, 

And passing over, still pursue their way. 


Bethlehem’s Greeting. 


Naomi's native town at last is gained. 

Tis noised abroad that she, wno ten long years 
Ago moved out of starving Bethlehem 

To Moab’s land, has to her home returned; 
Aud ail the city gathered at the gate 

To welcome home again one whom they loved. 


But where is he, Elimelech, the sire, 

Whom all the city honored and esteemed? 
Mahlon and Chilion, where, too, are they? 

Aud who is this strange woman « linging close 
To Naomi? With wouder they are filed! 

“Ts this Naomi?” ali the city ask. 

«“ The lovely gracious one who went away?” 

“ Nay call me ‘ Naomi’ no more,” she said; 

“My name is ‘Mara’ now, for bitterly 

The Lord hath dealt with me. With husband true, 
And two fine, lovely boys, | went away ; 

I come again to thee bereft of ail! 

In Mvuab’s land there mine all sleep in death !” 
They welcomed sad Naomi home again, 

And Ruth, whose warm attachment svon all knew ; 
And soon all learned to love the heroine. 


The Parentage of Christ. 


And lo, it came to pass, in course of time 

Vhat Boaz, kiusman of Elimelech, 

Whose valor both in war and peace was great, 
Became the husband of the faithful Ruth; 
And unto them a lovely son was born, 

His name was Obed, Jes.e’s fatner he, 

And Jesse’s son was David—Israel's king, 
From whom the blessed Saviour Jesus came. 


What honor God bestowed on loving Ruth! 

Who left her home, her triends, her hopes, her all, 

That she might love and serve His faithful child, 

The mother of the one she loved and mourned. 

In serving Naomi, Ruth served the Lord; 

Aud those who honor Him, He always owns. 

And thus Ruth learned what we may also know~— 

“ All things together work for good to them 

Who love the Lord, who seek to do His will,” 
—Detroi', Mich. 
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Tae Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad has agreed to pass 
delegates and visitors to the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, for a 
little less than two-thirds rates, To se- 
cure the reduction all applicants must 
secure an order from the State Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Sunday-school As- 
sociation, Rev. Edwin W. Rice, 1122 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Tue International Convention at 
Baltimore will fairly open the Conven- 
tion season. During the months of May 
and June most of the States will hold 
their annual Sunday-school gatherings. 
The opportunity afforded at Baltimore 
of conference between State Secretaries 
and Presidents and members of Execu- 
tive Committees, to say nothing of the 
unoflicials, will doubtless be improved to 
the utmost; and while most of the States 
have laid out the programmes for their 
approaching meetings, the instruction 
and stimulus that attendants upon the 
International will, of necessity, gain, 
must tell greatly upon the spirit and char- 
acter of all the State Conventions, Every 
delegate to®altimore should carry away 
with him a glowing fagot to throw upon 
the pile in his own State. We shall hope 
to hear of Sunday-school conflagrations 
all over the land. 





THE topics for discussion at the Con- 
vention of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, to be held at Richmond, May 
26-80, are: I, The work of the Interna- 
tional Convention—1. In the West; 2. 
in the South ; 8. Among the Germans ; 
4. In other fields. II. The work of 
the Executive Committees of State and 
Provincial Conventions, III. How can 
Associations, especially in large cities, 
reach all classes of young men?—1. Of 
the commercial and artisan classes; 2, In 
colleges and educational institutions ; ¢ 
Railroad employes; 4. Destitute young 
men; 5, The criminal classes. IV. As- 
sociation Bible Classes—1. For Evange- 
listic purposes ; 2. For Christian workers. 
V. General Evangelistic work—1. Lay 
preaching, its importance, and the train- 
ing young men should have for it; 2 
Prayer meetings; how to increase their 
usefulness and interest. VI. Association 
lectures; their prevailing abuses and 
proper objects; the ernianiliy of home 
talent. 





A SUPERINTENDENT rin East Tennessee 
was in need of teachers. He went to 
the church for them, but everybody 
begged to be excused. He did not waste 
his breath in whining and threatening 
to resign, but went quietly to work in 
another way. He got the blackboard. 
He cleaned it off nicely. He took it up 
into the vestibule of the church. Here 
he chalked upon it in big, bold, loud let- 
ters: “A SUNDAY-SCHOOL DYING 
FOR WANT OF TEACHERS,” Every 
member of the church coming in saw it. 
The pastor saw it. He did not get mad 
and make a weak exhibition of himself. 
He did a wiser thing. He entered his 
pulpit and told his congregation that he 
considered it a reproach to have such an 
object in the vestibule, a black reproach, 
and that it ought to be taken away, but 
that it should not be removed until that 
Sunday-school was supplied with teach- 
ers. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the teachers were secured, the reproach 





wiped out, Py the unsightly black | in- 
truder remanded to its place in the Sun- 
day-school, Nor is it necessary to add 
further that the Sunday-school has taken 
on new interest and life. The editor of 
the Sunday-school column in the Holston 
Methodist, published at Knoxville, fur- 
nishes us with these facts. We wish they 
might be paralleled and multiplied in 
other places. 





Nor all the good to be got from such 
a gathering as the International Conven- 
tion at Baltimore will be gained at the 
public sessions. Delegates and visitors 
will come up from different parts of the 
country. The Sunday-school acquaint- 
ances made, the friendships formed, and 
the correspondence established between 
Maine and Louisiana, Minnesota and 
Florida, will be of life-long value, we 
doubt not, in more than a few cases, The 
greetings outside the Convention hall, 
the conferences in committee rooms, the 
exchanges in the Bazaar, the social 
minglings in the private homes, and the 
talks by the way going to and returning 
from the meetings will all be precious 
opportunities which whole-souled work- 
ers will be eager to improve. Many a 
problem that has long been puzzling 
some earnest teacher, superintendent or 
pastor, will thus be solved, many a new 
plan determined upon, many a floating 
intention crystallized, many a spark 
kindled into a glow, and many a move- 
ment begun in anticipation that months 
hence will appear in beautiful and boun- 
tiful life—all springing from the inter- 
views between brethren at Baltimore. 
These things are in themselves worth 
going hundreds of miles to secure. 





= GODLESS SCHOOLS. id 


[4 has been the ‘generally received be- 
lief among Protestants that Romish 
hostility to the common school system 
of our country is uncompromising. The 
din about Godless schools is familiar to 
all our ears. The argument that the 
Romanists among us have used has been 
that all education must be strictly reli- 
gious in order to be safe; that the Church 
must educate her own children, or see 
them swelling the ranks of infidelity; 
and that the merely secular education of 
the common school was a device of Satan 
to banish piety from the land. 

Whatever may have been the motive, 
or, in view of the confessed attitude of 
the Romanists toward the question of 
the Bible in our public schools, what- 
ever may have been the sincerity, in the 
cry of “‘ Godless schools,” we certainly 
now see, to the astonishment of all of us 
who are unacquainted with the tactics 
of Jesuitism, that the leaders of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church seem suddenly to 
have charged front on this question. In 
New York City and in Buffalo, we be- 
lieve, they now come before the authori- 
ties asking that their parochial schools 
may be adopted by the city and placed 
on the same basis with the other public 
schools, and thus be merged into the 
general system, and of course be sup- 
ported at the public expense. We are 
informed that the plan has been adopted 
in Poughkeepsie, where the Catholic 
teachers have been retained but the 
schools have been conformed in all things 
to the school laws. This plan excludes, 
of course, all open, direct sectarian teach- 
ing in the schools, and makes them what 
the Romanists have hitherto delighted to 
denounce as “Godless.” We do not 
know whether under this plan the Bible 
is excluded or not. Unless there is a 
secret compact to the contrary these 
schools will cease to be Roman Catholic, 
except in the fact that the children of 





that Chureh will still be kept by t Gen 
selves and be taught, very likely, by 
their own teachers. ‘ 

Now this looks, on the surface, like a 
renunciation of the well-worn fling at 
“ Godless” schools, and a complete reces- 
sion from the old position. But whoever 
imagines that the point at issue is given 
up by the Romanists does not see the 
real point. The settled policy of Rome 
is the Chinese-Wall policy. It can be 
expressed in one word—ZJsolation. From 
the new Cardinal down to the humblest 
leader in that Church, every one labors to 
keep the people by themselves, aloof 
from other Christians, and to frown upon 
all friendship and kindly interchange, if 
not also to breathe between themselves 
and others not of their fold the atmos- 
phere of dislike, suspicion, and even of 
hate. 

This policy of separation shows itself 
outside of Church relations. Not only 
are Catholic Churches and Schools and 
Perivdicals established, but Catholic Tem- 
perance Societies, and Insurance Com- 
panies; and in some cases Roman Catho- 
lics are not permitted to unite with Protes- 
tants in Fourth of July celebrations. 
Men wonder sometimes what the quarrel 
is between the Pope and Free Masonry, 
for instance. The solution is found in 
the fact we have stated. There must be 
no union of any kind in civic and society 
forms, or in any forms but those of indi- 
vidual and personal contact in the deal- 
ings of man with man in the necessary 
ways of bread-winning. 

The priesthood probably begins to find 
parochial schools a financial burden. 
They make their offer to the public 
authorities expecting that whether it be 
accepted or rejected, an important ad- 
vantage will be gained. If the proposi- 
tion is accepted on such terms as will 
enable them to keep up their wall of 
separation between their own children and 
young people, and ours, the pecuniary 
burden will be got rid of, while the ob- 
ject for which separate schools were or- 
ganized willstill be attained—the dreaded 
intermingling will not take place. If 
the offer is rejected by the public au- 
thorities, a loud cry can be raised, with 
some seeming show, against the intoler- 
ance of the Protestants. 

It looks very much as if the policy 
were to keep or to make causes of irrita- 
tion and disturbance between the peo- 
ples. Ifa quarrel can not be kept stand- 
ing on one question it will be on another. 
Peace does not seem to be desired. 
A grievance will always be sought. If 
one can not be found it must be feigned. 
To sacrifice our public school system, or 
to modify it materially, at the behest of 
Rome, as the New York Catholics pro- 
pose; to lend the power of the State to 
force young people into Catholic “ Pro- 
tectories,” as the New Jersey Romanists 
ask ; to give the priests special privileges 
in prisons and other public institutions as 
has recently been done in Pennsylvania, 
is not the way to secure harmony and 
content but to invite other and bolder 
demands, It is not the genius of our 
American institutions to grant these spe- 
cial enactments to further ecclesiastical 
purposes. 





A RUN DOWN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


IRST. It don’t begin on time. It 

“takes no note of time,” but starts just 
as it happens. Sometimes, indeed, you 
can hardly tell when it has started. A 
group of teachers is discussing some 
question in the corner. A few visitofs— 
if there be any at such a school—are very 
much at home where one of thé classes 
belongs. Finally you find that the su- 
| perintendent has really begun to talk. 








/ He first makes a speech in a drawling 
way, and manages to secure a miodicum 
of order after a hymn is started. Asa 
result of all this, the children come at 
irregular hours, and many get, by irregu- 
larity, out of the habit of coming at all. 

Second. There is no warmth or en- 
thusiasm. The schovl having no head 
has no body. Every one is for himself. 
There is no contact. Consequently no 
sympathy, no co-operation. A few teach- 
ers having an idea of better things scowl 
and growl, but cannot help themselves ; 
certainly they don’t help others. 

Third. There is no order. How can 
there be? Order signifies rank, relation. 
There is nothing in this school but inde- 
pendent individuals. A dozen officers 
run about helter skelter, at all moments, 
on all sorts of errands, confusing and an- 
noying the really well-meaning teachers. 
All are equally irresponsible, and as each 
does as he chooses, and none dares to 
criticise or call to order, the officers are 
well enough contented. The bell sounds 
for more quiet, less confusion; nobody 
minds. It rings with more emphasis; 
nobody hears or cares. A few angry 
snaps and jerks are brought out, and it 
is finally heard and heeded for a few 
moments, judging from the temporary 
quiet. The superintendent has done all 
he can, and the school relapses into the 
same or worse confusion. If order does 
not follow the bell, the school goes on 
without it. 

Well, we will not say that nothing can 
be taught under such circumstances, but 
it is a problem what good can be taught. 
It is clear that some exceedingly bad 
lessons are taught. The remedy for this 
state of things we will not now suggest. 
But we would not blame any careful and 


conscientious parent for withdrawing his 


children from such a school, and relying 
for a while upon home instruction. 





BOYS AND THEIR TEACHERS. 


O every father of boys it is a very 
interesting problem what the future 
of “the man that shall come after him” 
shall be. But too often he is so engrossed 
in business cares that he does little 
toward that future saving to select a good 
school for his boy and pay the bills punc- 
tually and without grudging. The selec- 
tion of the school is not always an easy 
matter. Even in this important duty the 
father finds himself compelled, by pres- 
sure of other things, to defer to others. 
He must confess himself in the main to 
be a poor judge, and beside there are 
schoolmasters and schoolmasters. 

Dr. Johnson on one occasion was pre- 
sented by his literary friend with an 
imaginary baby and asked ‘‘ Would he 
teach the little stranger anything?” 
“ No,” was his modest answer, “I would 
not be apt to teach it.” “ Would you not 
have pleasure in teaching it?” persisted 
Boswell. ‘“ No, my friend,” replied John- 
son, distinctly and emphaticMlly, hig | 
should not have a pleasure in teaching 
it.” This may do to explain what we 
mean. Doubtless if Dr. Johnson had at 
that time opened a school, he might 
have taught, on his own terms at that, 
any number of boys that he chose; but 
in spite of his vast learning he would, on 
his own showing, have made a poor 
schoolmaster. He would have had no 
pleasure in his vocation, no sympathy 
with the boys, and in such a case the 
greater his acquirements the deeper the 
unbridged gulf between the two. 

Very learned people,—minds of the 
highest order, do not generally make the 
best teachers. Nor are they necessary. 
We must not expect, do not expect, boys 
at sixteen or eighteen or twenty years of 
age to acquire by any process the amount 
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of information that learned professors 
have accumulated in the course of a life- 
time. What is ehiefly to be desired is 
that our young pupils should be sub- 
jected to healthy, moral and physical con- 
ditions with average intellectual influ- 
ences, and be kept from getting into mis- 
chief during the process. Not that there 
is no stimulating power in a towering 
mind, to which one may look up, as he 
gazes at the sun, for instance, or at a 
mountain ; but forthe purposes of impart- 
ing and instructing we believe that the 
average surroundings are the better. 
There is no more fallacious maxim 
bruited than that which calls the 
“school-room a mimic-world.” It is 
totally unlike the world—that is any 
world that we know. The theses, the 
tasks, the theorems, the construings and 
constructions, the things it values most 
have a fictitious and unnatural respect 
there. Its rewards and honors are pe- 
culiar to itself. It is a mock-world, 
rather than a mimic-world, a make-be- 
lieve world. It is so little in real keep- 
ing with the ordinary world outside of it 
as that success inthe one by no means 
implies or insures success in the other. 
Even schoolmasters as a general thing 
are not wisely or intimately conversant 
with practical life. Indeed, as a rule, 
most professionals are weak here. Their 
views are often technical, and limited, 
or dwarfed and exaggerated. The boys 
they are teaching will soon pass beyond 
their guidance. They will go into scenes, 
fill places, act parts the teacher never 
dreamed of. They will grapple with life 
in forms incomprehensible to, and there- 
fore uncomprehended by, the men of 
books and letters and theories who 
earlier tried to inform and guide them. 
For this reason no teacher is to be so 
much avoided, we think, as the one who 
has some pet plan or scheme of educa- 
tion. Such mien are, no doubt, often ac- 
tuated by a very high sense of their duty 
and their responsibility ; but no idea or 
scheme, however excellent in theory, 
could limit or confine the endless expan- 
siveness and variety of boy nature. The 
method good for one type of boy might 
be wholly unfitted for if not destructivee 
of another type of boy. It is far better 
that the individual characteristics should 
be preserved and develdped, than that 
they should be fashioned after the teach- 
er’s likeness or moulded into his ideal. 
We think that any large and discrimi- 
nating observation of the public and pri- 
vate school systems and schools, in Eng- 
land and in the United States, will lead 
the observer to conclude that boys are 
better fitted for their parts in life, in the 
public schools and large institutions than 
in the “select boarding schools” and 
“academies.” In the first place, the 
teachers, however just and conscientious, 
are none the worse for being held in 
check by public opinion and for being 
under the eyes of their fellow teachers 
and of a large number of boys. Then, 
there are in such schools a settled disci- 
pline and well understood rules. Again, 
the capacity of teachers in such schools 
is generally vouched for by competent 
and impartial selection ; and these things 
provided for, we have only to ask that 
they preserve a good feeling and a gen- 
tlemanly tone among the boys, both with 
reference to themselves and to each other. 
In private schools we miss, both for 
pupils and for teacher, the powerful influ- 
ence of public opinion. The government 
is often arbitrary and despotic. We do 
not say that the despotism may not be 
in a large majority of cases a wise and 
kind one, but it is just possible it may on 
the other hand be what despotism is apt 
to become, a mixture of faveritism and 
tyranny. 








Parents should not expect too much of 
teachers. Teachers cannot always be 
teachers and parents too. And for this 
reason, also, boys ought not to be re- 
moved from under home influence alto- 
gether. There ought to be much in a 
boy that no teacher alone can put there 
—qualities that the closest school drill 
will never evolve. To make a good man 
the boy must have a great deal of his 
mother in him. 

The teacher’s duty is, fairly and ho- 
nestly and as fully as he may, to develop 
the boy’s peculiar mental aptitude, and to 
see that this is done under as few physi- 
cal and moral drawbacks as possible. 
No one can absolve the parent from his 
duty to cultivate the spiritual nature and 
the home affections in his boy. After 
this is done, the further solving of life’s 
problem must be left to the experiences 
which each life must evolve for itself, as 
it comes within the whirl and the strug- 
gle of actual living. 


Notes. 
The Pennsylvania Baptists have called a 


State Sunday-school Convention at Norris- 
town, for May 5th and 6th. 


The Lutheran Synod of Ohio has called 
a Synodical Sunday-school Convention, to 
be held at Findlay, in Hancock Cdunty, 
May 4th. A 

West Virginia has 1021 Sabbath-schools, 
with 8503 teachers and 46,847 scholars. 
Wm. H. Oxtoby, of Wheeling, is the State 
Secretary. 











Boston has a Suffolk County Institute in 
the Broomfield Street Church next week. 
It will last two days, April 28 and 29. Dr. 
Vincent conducts it. 


The State Street Presbyterian Sabbath- 
school of Albany, New York, has 1,031 
scholars, nearly one-half of whom are over 
fifteen years of age. How do they do it? 


We see that special interest is manifested 
in Ohio in the Sunday-school work. The 
President of the State Association, G. M. 
Nichols, is very enthusiastic. He is no mere 
figure-head. 


E. D. Jones has accepted invitations to 
attend the. Indiana and Nebraska Conven- 
tions this year. His teachers lately pre- 
sented him with an elegant wax cross, on 
the occasion of his 43d birth-day. 


Probe the scholars, says The Sunday-School 
Journal, to find out “their knowledge and 
power,” “to make them know themselves,” 
“to quicken their interest and strengthen 
their purpose,” and “to prove your work 
in them.” 


The proceedings of the ninth annual con- 
ventions of both of the Kentucky and the 
Kansas State Sabbath-School Associations 
are out in pamphlet form. We acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of copies from the 
State Secretaries. 


The attention of those in want of BELLS 
for Churches, Schools, etc., is called to the 
advertisement of VanpuzEN & Trt, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Full descriptive cata- 
logues, with prices, etc., will be sent free on 
application to them. 


Dr. Crosby teaches the lesson and the Rev. 
Wolcott Calkins, of Buffalo, delivers the ad- 
dress, at the April meeting of the New York 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. Calkin’s sub- 
ject is “ What the Christian Teacher may 
learn from a Heathen.” 


A writer in The Sunday-Sehool Journal re- 
calling Dr. Vincent’s good rule for the 
teacher—“ A fixed purpose and an emanci- 
pated eye” —urges “‘ let there be a proclama- 
tion of emancipation to every teacher’s eye, 
by leaving all lesson leaves and helps at 
home.” 


J. N. Stearns, superintendent of theGreen- 
point, b.I., Presbyterian Sabbath-sehool, was 





the recipient of a marked welcome on his 
recent return from a visit South. An ele- 
gant basket of flowers was presented him, 
and a large crayon portrait of himself, hand- 
somely framed. The portrait has been hung 
upon the Sunday-school wall back of the 
superintendent’s desk. 


The workers in Jersey City have so many 
meetings that the weeks don’t get at them 
accurately enough, they have to be reckoned 
by days. The first, third and fifth Thursday 
evenings of each month are regularly en- 
gaged. They ought to be good teachers 
thereabouts, 


Last year’s Sunday-School Assembly at 
Chautauqua “was but a preliminary ex- 
periment.” This year, in August, they pro- 
pose to make a “:uccess” of it. So it is 
said. We shall have to change all our ideas 
of “experiment” and “success” to appre- 
ciate the foregoing. 


Georgia Baptists are having a State Sun- 
day-school mass meeting and Institute at 
Milledgeville, April 20 and 21. The pro- 
gramme is full of practical topics, to be dis- 
cuseed by their best workers. The Rev. L. 
B. Fish and T. C. Boykin are among the 
leaders in the work. 





The Independent says: “In evidence both 
of the interest felt in the approaching Bal- 
timore Convention and of the amount of 
labor demanded in preparation for such a 
gathering, it may be mentioned that in the 
month of March the correspondence of Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk as chairman of the commit- 
tee on railroad facilities amounted to some 
five hundred letters, extending into nearly 
every State and territory of the Union, as 
well as into the several provinces of Ca- 
nada.” 


A queer piece of Sunday-school news 
comes to us through private correspondence 
from the late Sunday-school Institute at 
Galveston, Texas. It is that of the four 
superintendents who were President and 
Vice-Presidents of the Institute, “three of 
them have had three wives each!” We 
cannot find a “moral” to this that will be 
specially encouraging to lady teachers, or 
that in any way reflects hopefully upon the 
Sunday-school cause. So we leave the in- 
ference undrawn. 


A good worker in one of the best worked 
Sunday-school counties in the Union writes: 
“Tam visiting my county. I find The Times 
in anumber of the best schools, in the hands 
of all the teachers. I do wish I was rich. I 
would plant the paper in every poor school 
in the county, and in the State! You laugh. 
I say I would!” Another dream dissipated ! 
We had always supposed that our good bro- 
ther was rich. And so he is, if generosity 
and good works mean anything. We hope 
he may speedily become rich all over. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 
IN TEXAS. 


DITOR Times: I have just returned 
from a Sunday-school campaign 
through Texas, in company with Rey. 
W. P. Paxson, Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union for the South- 
west. 

I left Saint Louis on Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 16th. We arrived at Jefferson, 
Texas, on Wednesday noon, where we 
attended the first Sunday-School Con- 
vention ever held in the State of Texas. 
The attendance was large. Of course all 
was new to the delegates. It took but 
a short time to explain the objects of 
the Convention. Ministers aud all in- 
terested in Sunday-school work were de- 
lighted with the result of the two days’ 
meetings. 

From there. we went to Dallas (200 
miles west of Jefferson), where we held 
a Convention of three days; thence to 
Waco, about 200 miles south, where we 
spent two days. From Waco we journey- 
ed to Austin, the capital of the State, 
where we spent three days; at Houston 
one day and two evenings; and Gal- 
veston three days, finishing at Marshall 
with a one day’s Institute. At all these 
places (except Houston) the meetings 





were largely attended, and each Conven- 
tion was a great success. The union 
of all denominations, the great enthu- 
siasm manifested and good accomplished 
were delightful to witness. 

Many of the ministers and leading lay- , 
men think that these Conventions will 
do more good to the cause of Christin Tex- 
as than any religious meetings that have 
ever been held in the State. The Sunday- 
school cause has certainly received a 
wonderful impetus. Workers in the 
cause have been encouraged and received 
valuable instruction and Christians 
stimulated to enter the work. Texas is 
an immense State, as large as all New 
England with New York and Pennsyl- 
vania added. Its rich soil and delightful 
climate will soon attract a large emigra- 
tion, and it is of great importance to the 
cause of Christ that proper influences 
should be exerted now in the State’s in- 
fancy. I cannot but believe this Sunday- 
school campaign will be eventful in the 
future religious history of Texas. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM REYNOLDs. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
REVERENCE FOR THE BIBLE 
ENDANGERED BY THE LIT- 
ERARY SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE. 


BY REV. W. H. H. MARSH. 


E are living in an age of books. “ Of 
making many books there is no end, 

and much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
If the author of Ecclesiastes had designed, 
in writing the passage just quoted, to pre- 
dict one of the most remarkable features of 
our age he could not have employed lan- 
guage more accurately in describing it. One 
is astounded at the number of volumes 
issued monthly, and on every subject, old 
and new, theoretical and practical, theologi- 
cal and scientific, orthodox and heretical. 
There isan Arabic proverb to the import 
that a man has lived in vain unless he has 
begotten a child or written a book, and cer- 
tainly every man, almost, now who has the 
merest smattering of information on any 
special topic thinks he is living in vain if 
he does not inflict a pamphlet, or a maga- 
zine article, or a volume upon the reading 
public. Added to the numerous magazines 
and books widely circulated and read we 
have the newspaper press, a distinct depart- 
ment of literature and read by everybody. 
Moreover, we are living not only in an age 
of books and periodicals but of readers. In 
the cara, in the hotel parlor, a home, 
traveling, everywhere we see people read- 
ing. All classes of people, the old, the 
young, the merchant, the laborer, men, 
women, all read. We are.rapidly becoming 
a generation of omnivorous readers. We 
seize and devour whatever is in our way. 
We read for pleasure and for profit. To 
read is indeed now, in a sense, becoming a 
necessity. We enter but few social circles 
where reference is not made to the most re- 
cent novel, or to some recent publication on 
a controverted point in history, or philoso- 
phy, or science, or theology ; or else to some 
scathing editorial in the morning paper, or 
some startling intelligence in the evening 
journal, and if we happen to know nothing 
of these things we feel ourselves, for the 
time being, placed at some disadvantage, as 
compared with our better informed neigh- 
bors, and we resolve we must read more, we 
must keep ourselves posted in these matters. 
The business man needs his daily paper 
just as much as he does his book-keeper, or 
any one else he may employ in carrying on 
his business. To be ignorant of the news 
of the day is to forfeit possible advantages 
of investment or sale. And, in fact, almost 
every considerable “branch of trade and 
manufactures now has its organ, and in some 
a noticeable class of literature is beginning 
to appear. Such is a hasty glance at the 
character of our age in this respect. This 
being so, the question is pertinent—What 
effect is it having on our reverence for the 
Word of God? It is obvious that such an 
amount of reading matter, and a not incon- 
siderable portion of it relating to the vari- 
ous kinds ef trade must, especially among 
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men of business, because of the intimate con- 
nection now existing between the daily and 
weekly press, and the general mercantile 
and political interests of the country, largely 
preoccupy the limited time such men have 
for reading and therefore does preclude the 
reading and study of the Bible. The amount 
of time, and tears, and dreams, and hours 
of feverish excitement young people spend 
in reading the light literature of the day, 
most of it the merest sensational trash, al- 
lows them but little to read their Bibles. 
And, what is yet worse, creates both a moral 
distaste and mental unfitness for profitably 
reading and inwardly digesting a Book so 
serious, and so matter of fact as it is in all 
its statements. The man of science has all 
his time occupied with the investigations 
and discoveries now being made, the con- 
flicting theories advanced on almost every 
question of science,—for scientists are not yet 
in perfect harmony among themselves,—to 
say nothing of the antagonism between their 
vagne reasonings and hastily drawn gene- 
ra.izations from insufficient facts, and the re- 
ferences of the Bible to the phenomenal in 
the material creation. The number of vol- 
umes, popular in style and read by a con- 
stantly widening circle, and the number of 
magazine and newspaper articles on science, 
printed now, is astonishing to the man who 
carefully observes it, and is indicative of 
the growing interest felt in such questions. 

In theology it is the same. Everything 
in the whole realm of theology is discussed 
proand con. All sorts of theories of atone- 
ment are presented. Every kind of view is 
taken. Truths long held are assailed, and 
then, in turn, valiantly defended. The con- 
troveray ranges from the staunch orthodoxy 
of such mighty men in Israel as Hodge 
and Hovy, McCosh and Wayland, down to 
the conflicting absurdities of the egotistic 
free religionists, as represented by the so- 
phistry of Strauss, or the sentimentality of 
Renan. Nor does the contest on this 
arena limit itself to the giants who hurl 
ponderous folios at each other. All are in- 
terested, The people read. They get the 
idea, and they think about it, and talk about 
it, while the magazine and review writers 
give these discussions their first trituration 
in the monthly, and afterward the daily and 
weekly press continue the process, and thus 
the people are familiarized with the contro- 
veray. 

Nor is this all. Children have always 
been olfects of great interest in this world, 
and hence the coming men and women are 
not being neglected. They must be pro- 
vided for. Writing books for children is 
- the employment .of not a few. A class of 
periodical literature—we are glad this has 
not yet been perceptibly vitiated, but is in 
the main sound in opinion and healthful in 
sentiment and influence—has grown up and 
has among the class for which it is intended 
a large and increasing circulation. The 
writing and publishing of Sabbath-school 
books alone occupies the brains and pen of 
not a few. Much: capital is employed in 
their issue and circulation, and large publish- 
ing houses and denominational publishing 
societies give themselves almost exclusively 
to furnishing this specific class of literature 
for a demand which must be very great and 
rapidly increasing, else such provision to 
meet it would not be needed. 

Now we repeat our question: What effect 
must all this have on the minds of all 
classes, the children in our Sunday-schools 
included, on our reverence for the Book of 
books? Is it not productive of the neglect 
of Bible reading, and can the Bible be 
neglected solely because of the pressure of 
other kinds of reading matter, and our rever- 
ence for that Holy Book not be greatly de- 
creased? It cannot be otherwise. The Bible 
is not read, and for this reason it is not re- 
vered as it ought to be. And hence the 
danger that other sorts of reading is rapidly 
poisoning the minds of the people, in so far 
at least as it certainly does tend inevitably 
to predispose them against that earnest, seri- 
ous, thoughtful tone of feeling and statement 
so remarkably characteriatie of the Bible. 





We do not mean to issue a bull against 
the book making and reading spirit of our 
age. We would not have an index expurga- 
torius. We believe in free thought and 
free speech. We believe in cultivating a 
refined literary taste, and in the indepen- 
dent, honest and scholarly discussion of all 
that men believe and all that they profess to 
disbelieve as well. But the tendency now—in 
not a few instances a thing established— 
is entirely to supplant the reading of the 
Bible, and hence out of this is arising a feel- 
ing of indifference to it which must develop 
into positive irreverence for it. Let the 
Bible be read, read thoughtfully. Let it be 
understood and pondered. Let the mind 
be prepossessed with it and it will command 
the profoundest reverence of all; it will be 
the antidote for whatever of moral and 
theological poison is found in our current 
literature. It is the Book of the heart and 
the conscience. No other can take its place. 
All others, except as they draw from it, 
must leave the heart unmoved, and the con- 
science in bondage and in darkness. It alone 
can produce true greatness of intellect. It 
made a Pascal, a Newton, a Luther, a Calvin, 
a Bacon, a Shakespeare. The great and the 
good, those who in Church and in State have 
permanently blessed mankind, have been 
distinguished by deep reverence for the 
Word of God. Whatever else, therefore, 
we may teach in our schools let the Bible, 
in its doctrines and precepts, be made most 
conspicuous and profound reverence for it 
be inculcated. Then we have no fear of the 
most arrogant skepticism. 





For The Sunday-Schoo: Times. 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 





BY THE REV. C P. HARD, MISSIONARY 
IN INDIA. 





HERE are several terms preferably or 

alternately employed, according to indi- 
vidual taste, to represent the subject of 
which one title is already given. 

The associations connected with the names 
of some lands spoken of in the Word of 
God are not as sacred as we could desire, 
for they suggest sin as the cause of calamity, 
capture, captivity. But the providence of 
God watched over his child in the wander- 
ings and woes of the years in which he was 
a stranger to the land of Israel, and brought 
him to his father’s house in’ peace, having 
touched such hearts as that of Cyrus with 
pity toward the chosen nation. Nor is the 
use of the geography of the lands of the 
Bible always sacred in these times. It is 
quite a distance from that sanctity if im- 
pressed upon the minds of scholars as the 
great work of the Sabbath-school and the 
chief end of man. It is remote from that 
honor if allowed to occupy the time which 
should be employed in winning souls to 
Jesus, by the statement of spiritual truths 
and earnest appeals, or which should be 
filled with endeavors to lead the Christian 
pupil to a closer walk with God. It is better 
to occupy the furnished house than to sit out- 
side on tue scaffolding. Yet the last named 
article is not useless. Rel gion is the chief 
good, Salvation is the great pearl. Its 
valuation is always to rank highest. Geo- 
graphy is no substitute for grace; being a 
“pilgrim” is not as well as to be pious; to- 
pography may not supplant trust in Jesus, 
and archeology may not approach toward an 
equality with the heartfelt approval of God 
secured by ardent prayer. Many a Jew in the 
crowd, which cried “ Away with him,” knew 
more about the geography of the Holy 
Land than does any member of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society. But that which 
is not desirable as an end may be used as a 
means, Though one may not wish always 
to stand on the horse-block, it may be help- 
ful to mounting, and though one may not 
prefer to live in the saddle, the tourist may 
be able sometimes to go in it where he 
might not otherwise travel. The Pullman 
palace car was the object sighted in the dis- 
tance, but the engineers of the national 
highway did well that they surveyed and 
took measurements of mountain heights, the 





depth of valleys, the length of streams, and 
the outlines of hills. A great service to the 
world’s faith in the historic verity and par- 
ticular truthfulness of the Bible has been 
presented of late by the efforts of Biblical 
students in the field of sacred geography. 
The gentleman whose providential lot it 
was to find the Moabitish stone, for instance, 
might well be glad in that God so ordered 
the feet of his servant toward Dibon, that as 
a result the tone of the confidence of all 
Christendom, respecting our holy faith, is 
improved, A strand is added to the cable 
which binds the world to the best of books. 
Another strong link is added to the chain of 
evidences. After twenty-seven centuries of 
slumber a witness, to be revered for his very 
age, rises to testify to the accuracy of Bible 
history and hurls a basaltic block at the 
idol of “historic doubt,” so largely wor- 
shiped in this age, as it concerns the Holy 
Scriptures. While the Bible offers its proofs 
from the higher departments of nature, it is 
found even to be “ in league with the stones 
of the field.” 

That which is doing good in a general 
way to all nations, in the gift of additional 
strength to faith, bears fruit when wisely 
taught the young student of the Word. In- 
deed, many chapters in the Bible have little 
of information or beauty or comfort to the 
reader who is ignorant of sacred geography. 
With every advance in this knowledge those 
chapters grow luminous—those are “ illu- 
ninated texts,” 

By the fact that this Bible, as we have it, 
is for all ages, we are taught that God’s in- 
tention is, to state it bluntly, that sacred 
geography should be studied to the end of 
time. Its advocates then are not adding a 
supplement to the Bible, but are working 
out a portion of the problem which the 
Bible presents, which is imbedded in the 
work and is woven into its texture. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
HOW SHALL WE PROMOTE THE 
EFFICIENCY OF THE SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOL? 


—— 


BY THE REY. J. L. ATKINSON. 





O begin, let me define the terms I use. 

’ By “Sabbath-school” I understand a 
Sabbath-day gathering of youth and adults 
for the express purpose of tcaching and 
being taught in the Scriptures by competent 
persons, and for being aroused and stimu- 
lated to practise in the daily life what is 
there taught. I do not understand by the 
work of the Sabbath-school a simple in- 
forming of the mind of the child or the 
adult with Scripture history, doctrine or the 
like; a simple heaping together of lumps, 
chips, twigs and shavings of knowledge, 
which it is hoped will be kindled into a fire 
by the Holy Ghost at some future time, and 
that time a future so indefinite and remote 
that before its arrival lumps, chips, twigs, and 
shavings may be so completely soaked with 
worldliness and wickedness that they either 
have rotted or will not ignite. My idea of 
a Sabbath-school is that gathering of youth 
and adults in which such teaching and such 
stimulus are imparted by competent persons 
as that from the youngest child to the oldest 
person, all are, and are being made, intelli- 
gent, practical and practising Christians. 
This I consider the ideal—the real purpose 
of the Sabbath-school. 


By “Efficiency of the Sabbath-school” I 
understand such teaching and stimulus at 
the Sabbath-day gathering as that from the 
youngest child to the oldest adult, all are, 
and are being made, intelligent, practical 
and practising Christians. Whenever a 
Sabbath-school is doing this it is an efficient 
Sabbath-school. Whenever a Sabbath-school 
fails in doing this it is an inefficient Sab- 
bath-school. 

By “Promoting the Efficiency of the 
Sabbath-school” 1 understand the searching 
out of such means, and the making use of 
such efforts as will advance and bring about 
the result indicated. Hence, to promote the 
efficiency of the Sabbath-school is to search 
out such means, and to make such efforts as 
that every person attending such gatherings, 
from the youngest to the oldest, shall be, 
and be made, truly intelligently and de- 
votedly Christian. 





And now to the suggesting of some things 
which, if acted in the line of the suggestion, 
will promote such efficiency. 


First, we must have competent persons to 
teach and to stimulate the members of the 
Sabbath-school #o that its ideal, its real pur- 
pose, may be realized. How can any teach 
except they be taught ? How can any stimu- 
late except they be stimulated? Incompe- 
tency is the bane, the blight, the living death 
of the Sabbath-school to-day. There are 
teachers enough as to quantity; but the 
quality, who shall declare it? What with 
the number who are not prof g Chris- 
tians, but who are in some sort of sympathy 
with the Christian religion in its orthodox 
interpretation, but who rarely study or 
really love the Scriptures, and who certainly 
do not love them except in certain of their 
minor teachings; and what with another 
class which not only does not profess a living 
faith in Christ, but which openly or covertly, 
and on every favoring occasion endeavors to 
emasculate and utterly nullify some of the 
fundamental doctrines of Scripture; and 
what with still another class composed of 
persons professing Christian faith who con- 
tent themselves with a hasty glance at the 
lesson paper just before going to Sabbath- 
school, or while on the way thither, or du- 
ring the regular church services, or during 
the opening exercises of the school, and who, 
when the time for instruction arrives, teach 
the lesson in adull, wooden sort of way, asking 
each question on the paper in just that man- 
ner, apd hearing like dull, wooden answers, 
and then, when the paper is exhausted, 
calmly settling themselves down in some 
wooden attitude in their wooden pew with 
the sweet consciousness of having done their 
duty, and their whole duty, and cherishing 
puting (?) the faint hope that the children 
will love to come to the Sabbath-school and 
be converted ultimately! what with these 
three classes of incompetents, two of which 
are certainly the blind leading the blind, 
and the other but partially illumined, and 
who see men, and truth, and souls, and eter- 
nal destinies as trees walking, what wonder 
that the Sabbath-school is so powerfully in- 
efficient and so successfully useless as it is in 
bringing about the ideal, the real purpose of 
the institution! If the teachers in our day- 
schools were as incompetent as the teachers 
in our Sabbath schools a cry would be lifted 
by the nation that would resound from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Canada to 
the Gulf; a cry which would arouse every 
soul to indignant protest, and to strenuous 
endeavors to remove the incompetent or to 
properly qualify them for their work. But 
of course it is hardly to be supposed that 
such a to-do will be made over incompe- 
tency in the Sabbath-school. The one is to 
inform, instruct and stimulate the mind and 
so fit its possessor to make its way and its 
mark in earthliness, whereas the other is 
only to inform, instruct and stimulate the 
soul and so fit it to make its way and its 
_mark in heavenliness ; hence, of course, any 

one may and can teach a class in the Sab- 
bath-school. Monstrous! The fearful result 
is before us, and on its Cain-like brow there 
gleams with ligatning vividness and inten- 
sity the awful word failure! failure! failure ! 
If we would expunge this character and in- 
sert in its place the beaming word success 
we must—if we are the children of light— 
we must be as wise in our generation and 
work as the children of this world are wise 
in theirs, and either remove the incompetents 
or properly qualify them for their work. 

Hence, secondly, in order to promote the 

efficiency of the Sabbath-school we must 
properiy qualify our teachers for their work. 
To remove them would be no gain. Teach- 
ers can be qualified in the following ways: 
By making devoted Christians of them. 
Any who are now willing to teach and are 
in any sort of real sympathy with the Scrip- 
tures and with the mission of Christ can, 
by wise and judicious methods, be led toa 
practical and hearty embracing of them and 
of him. Those who teach in order to teach 
falsely will either drop out—going out from 
us because they were not of us—or they will 
see their error and experimentally embrace 
the truth as it isin Jesus. This qualifica- 
tion is of prime importance. When it is 
fully realized in a soul—heaven, earth and 
hell, God, man, angels and devils instruct 
and stimulate the teacher in the work. 

Teachers can be qualified for their work 

by a frequent practical exposition of the 
Scriptures by the ministers. Tne philo- 
sophical way, so-called, of dealing with 
Scripture by fragments—a way originated 
by the schoolmen of the middle ages—is not 
adapted to inform souls and make them, 
Apollos-like, mighty in the Scriptures. But 
the practical exposition of them akin to the 
method of the ministers who immediately 
succeeded the apostles, and whom we call 
“The Fathers,” a method adopted by the 
Scotch divines, will inform them, and will 
not only inform them in the letter ofthe Word, 
but will also saturate them with its spirit. 

Teachers can be qualitied for their work 

by having teachers’ meetings—meetings 
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which shall be presided over by the pastor 
or other competent person, who shall teach 
the lesson as it should be taught, the teachers 
constituting the class, and he its teacher. 
In this way they will learn how to use his- 
tory, explanation, application, illustration 
and appeal so as to produce the desired 
effect on the children. In connection with 
such teachers’ meetings, opportunities should 
also be given for the statement of difficulties, 
for the asking of questions, for discussions, 
essays, readings and prayer. If such should 
be the character of the various teachers’ 
meetings, that teacher must be dull, stupid 
and wooden indeed who would not thereby 
be taught, stimulated and better qualified 
for the noble and blessed work of leading 
souls to Christ, and keeping them in Christ. 

More than this, teachers can be qualified 
for their work by having courses of lectures 
delivered to them in our respective churches 
during the fall and winter months. If a 
committee were appointed by the various 
local associations, conferences, synods, and 
the like, to prepare a list of fiuing subjects, 
and were empowered to assign the subjects 
to different brethren, lay and ministerial, 
these lectures to be delivered at the rate of 
one, or two, or more a week in each church 
in the association, conference or synod, till 
every church had heard every lecture, an 
amount of instruction and spiritual sti- 
mulus would be imparted to Sabbath-school 
teachers, and to others, that, would ertainly 
result in a greater efficiency of the Sabbath- 
school, and in a nearer approactr to its ideal 
and real purpose. We cannot have expensive 
colleges for our people, such as the Rev. Mr. 
Talmage, of Brooklyn, has for his, but we 
can have and do the things indicated. 

This sort of practical and spiritual instruc- 
tion and stimulus is necessitated by the fact 
that our teachers and superintendents are, 
as a rule, busy men and busy women, a thing 
absolutely true of the rural Sabbath-school 
workers. The business man has his brain 
on the stretch most of the week, and if a few 
hours of leisure float in his way, he is glad 
to let his mind wander at its own sweet will 
rather than harness it again and set it to 
work on the Subbath-school lesson, or on 
Sabbath-school affairs. The farmer, the me- 
chanic, the housewife, each and all work 
with muscle and with brain to excessive 
weariness, and when vccasion for rest pre- 
sents itself they are glad to rest, rest, rest! 
They feel on the Sabbath day as did the 
lady of a large family and many cares, who 
was complimented by her pastor for her un- 
failing regularity in attending church, and 
who responded to his compliment by say- 
ing, “ Yes, and it does seem so good just to sit 
down for awhile and think of nothing!’ 
The veriest few Sabbath-schvol teachers are 
persons of even comparative leisure, and of 
thes: few, fewer still have had such mental 
discipline that they can sit down quietly 
and alone, and analyze and investigate, and 
inform themselves as to the teaching of the 
lesson for the Sabbath. The work must be 
done ior them, and their pastors whom they 
aid in supporting are the proper persons to 
do it. by him the food must be selected, 
cooked, and then be given over to them to 
arrange as temptingly as possible, and to 
give of it to their classes in the sweetest, 
most gracious, loving and enthusiastic 
manner. 

in these and like ways the efficiency of 
the Sabbath-school may be promoted, and the 
institution be brought up to the pvuint of 
realizing its ideal and real purpose, which is 
the present makihg of all its members, from 
the youngest child to the oldest adult, intel- 
ligent, practical and practising Christians, 
and that more and more unto the perfect day. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
CONCLUDING WORDS ON LESSON 
PAPERS vs. QUESTION BOOKS. 
I SHALL not dispute with your corres- 

pondent, E. S. Reinhold, who seems to 
be animated by a sincere desire to secure 
what he deems most advantageous for a 
school, under certain circumstances. As 
for myself, I simply make the same claim. 
It is doubtful if there is any real diversity 
between his views per se and my own. I 
imagine they appear so from differences of 
circumstances or of ‘‘standpoint’’ only. 
If I were exactly in his circumstances, I 
should doubtless see matters, and, perhaps, 
express myself, as he does. Were he in my 
circumstances, and bad he my experience, 
he would, in all probability, take the posi- 
tion Ido. Doubtless, in many cases a ques- 
tion book is better than separate lesson pa- 
pers; but, in my opinion, in a larger, a far 
larger, number of cases, at the present pe- 
riod of Sunday-school management in the 
South and West, if not at the North, lesson 
papers are preferable. I do uot decry the 
question books, for I know their value, and 
make personal use of them, and have com- 
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mended them generally, and, under certain 
circumstances, would recommend them to 
classes and schools. But I think your cor- 
respondent misapprehends my idea of a 
lesson paper. I did not refer to the very 
brief and, in some instances, puzzle papers, 
which are sometimes distributed. I referred 
to and had in my mind's eye a larger and 
fuller specimen, probably, than some to 
which he may be accustomed. There are 
circumstances in which a larger and fuller 
lesson paper than usual may be issued eco- 
nomically. My main point, however, was 
this, that in a majority of Sunday-schools 
all over the whole territory of our common 
country question books would be lost or 
mislaid by such a vast majority of the scho- 
lars that, practically, good lesson papers are 
more economical, and the same money’s 
worth likely to last longer and do more 
good as a matter of consequence. 

It may be that in the course of time the 
well prepared question book will supplant 
even the better-prepared and preferable 
(per se) lesson paper; but, as yet, the mis- 
sion of the good lesson paper is by no 
means completed; nor will it be till a 
higher degree of carefulness and preserving 
quality has been attained by the young— 
say, from eight to fifteen. 

1 have still a too unpleasant recollec- 
tion of sixty dollars’ worth of question 
books mysteriously disappearing within a 
brief number of weeks, to the no small detri- 
ment of a large Sunday-school. I rejoice, 
however, at learning that the experience of 
others has been different ; and that the valu- 
able question books published are likely to 
fulfill the anticipations of their publishers 
and of those who purchase and distribute 
them. 

I will say in conclusion, that as nothing 
after the manner of a sting was intended 
in my former article, I suppose your corres- 
pondent’s allusion to that effect was simply 
intended as a pun on “hk” 

—Macon, Georgia. 

P. S.—As worthy ofa place in a pos:script 
only, I would say that if Mr. R. under- 
stands that I would not have a lesson paper 
with all needful explanations in it; or that 
such a lesson paper is not to be distributed 
one week if advance, so as to allow time 
for study, he labors under a singular mis 
apprehension. Asa mere matter of fact, I 
would have the lesson paper intrinsically 
superior to the lesson in a question book, 
or at least equal to it; under such cireum- 
stances I contended that, in being distri- 
buted one week in advance, to be studied 
during the week, they are not a nuisance, 


but rather, taken altogether, better than a 
bound book for the reasons given. 





THE PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS 
OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 





BY JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. 





[This article, taken from the new Brooklyn 
Journal of Education, is introductory to a series of 
pract cal papers on the same subject by the same 
able pen.—kp S. S. T.] 

HERE are questions in education more 

vital than those relating to a national 
university. There are principles to be set- 
tled of greater import than those involved 
in the quarrel of the classicists and the 
scientists, concerning our college curricula. 
There are issues more momentous, because 
more fundamental than the abstract question 
of “Sex and Education.” The temporary 
triumph of memoriter instruction on the one 
hand, or of Pestalozzianism on the other, as 
theories of education, will not settle the 
problems that are most intimately concerned 
in the processes of public instruction, and 
upon the right solution of which the welfare 
and the largest usefulness of millions of 
children and youth depend. 

Our able men who are considering the 
questions of “ higher education,” and whose 
personal interests and professional life are 
so closely identified with that topic, may be 
safely left to work out something stable and 
valuable, as fast as the conditions of our 
civilization will permit healthful progress 
and guarantee the {success of any radical 
measures in our higher schools of learning. 

But the statistics of education go to show 
that there are crying needs, touching not the 


few, but the many, not the privileged classes 
alone, the educated and the refined, but 
those who in a land like ours make or mar 
civilization. These have received no atten- 
tion commensurate with their importance, 
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The returns in the State of New York, as by 
the latest reports, show that leas than 4,000 
students are matriculated annually in the 
twenty-two literary colleges of the State, 
and not more than 30,000 (of these, less 
than 20,000 pursued higher English or 
classical studies), receive academical instruc- 
tion ; whilst the common schools affurd the 
only means of scholastic culture to more 
than one million annually, and of these two- 
thirds or more pass out into the activities of 
life, with only the most rudimentary knowl- 
edge of reading, writing and the elements 
of arithmetic. 

Hitherto, there has been little recognition 
of primary instruction, as anything more 
than a series of formal exercises, frequently 
ill-considered and unnatural, almost always 
irksome to the child, and, at best, following 
custom and conventional usage, rather than 
founded upon any just notion of the work to 
be done, and the proper instrumentalities 
for effecting it. 

This will not be wondered at when it is 
remembered that the work of primary in- 
struction has, for the most part, been in- 
trusted to persons of limited knowledge and 
meagre experience, at the same time that it 
has been conceded that academic and col- 
legiate instruction should be in the hands of 
men of mature judgment and well-discip- 
lined minds—with largest information and 
subtlest skill in imparting it, and in inspir- 
ing those under their care. 

V hen we properly consider it, our higher 
institutions of learning Have been largely 
intellectual reformatories, seeking to do 
what the lower schools have neglected, and 
to undo what the largest license of the un- 
controlled activity of the child’s mind has 
done amiss, and to bring into subordination 
faculties of the mind that have run riot 
during the most impressive period of life, 
working their own sweet will. Education 
has been regarded as a thing to be got 
through with—itself in some sense an end, 
rather than a means to an end—as some- 
thing apart from the individual who is the 
subject of it, rather than as affording oppor- 
tunity for the culture, growth and perfection 
of that which is highest and noblest in char- 
acter, purest, most philanthropic and most 
enlightened in purpose, and most forceful 
and godlike in achievement. 

If the questiun is, what shall be done with 
this youth, who has come up through child- 
hood's impressive years with misdirected 
impuises and uneducated or miseducated 
faculties, the material demands of life press- 
ing upon him, and the years hastening that 
shali throw him into the turmoil of business, 
to cope with men, its solution may, and per- 
haps must, be put, in some degree, upon 
grounds of expediency, and the readiest 
means at hand to meet the pressing exi- 
gency must be accepted. But what of the 
little children whom the Stave recognizes as 
its wards, and for whom it affects to have 
made partial provision, at least, in its liberal 
school fund, and in its pretentious system of 
public instruction; or, in regard to those 
whose parents and guardians choose directly 
to provide the conditions and prescribe the 
methods of their training in private institu- 
tions ?—what of these just launching upon 
the unknown sea? 

Ali analogy seems to teach that just as 
the world of matter is marvelously adapted 
to minister to our physical wants and com- 
forts, and as our spiritual needs are met by 
that which inspires and satisfies them, so 
there is a natural and necessary relation be- 
tween the human intelligence on the one 
hand, which is to be trained and cultured, 
and the possible objecis of human thought 
on the other—these the instruments for in- 
teilectual training and development, that 
the intelligence to be nurtured, informed, 
and strengthened. 

To know the nature of mind, the relation 
and interdependence of its faculties, and the 
law of their development — the potentiali- 
ties that are in the mind—and to have just 
views of the domain of science, of things 
with which the mind may concern itself,— 
the problem is, then, to adapt the one to the 
other, in such order, degree, and relation, 
and under such conditions as to the care of 
the body, as a factor in this work, that the 
intellectual growth may be nawral and 
healthful, symmetrical and strong. 

At no stage in Human experience can a 
mistake in matter or method be so fatal to 
success as in the child’s early years, 

And then, whatever the relations of mind 
and body in their marvelous and compli- 
cate endowments, and in their adaption each 
to the other, no true education can neglect 
to consider the part which each is to play 
during the formative years, and to weigh 
well the conditions necessary to their cow- 
plete and harmonious development. 

Touching the proper training of the body 
as the instrument of the mind, the world has 
hardly yet recovered from the effects of that 
erratic and superstitious philosophy of the 
early Christian centurie«, which under a 
false interpretation of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, despised and neglected the body, 
holding that it was a clog, an impediment, 








not only to the spiritual life, but also to the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

it is not too late to recognize the justness 
of that more ancient philosophy, in the value 
it attached to the body, and the proper 
training of it, in the preservation of its 
health and strength, and in such other pro- 
visions that “ the body was carefully trained 
along with the mind, and both were treated 
as fellow-workers in one cause,” 

At the first, this error of the early fathers 
was natural; for as the beatific visions of 
the immortal life were opened to the minds 
of men, emerging out of the darkness of pa- 
ganism, the body seemed by its groasness, its 
imperfections, its lust, to encumber the soul 
and delay or obscure its infinive possibilities, 
It was the source of temptation, and of all 
evil. But a more enlightened religious faith 
—a clearer apprehension, not only of life’s 
uses, but of man’s truest dignity and worth 
now blends the physical philosophy of the 
old sages, with the teachings of modern 
science, and the purest and most humaniz- 
ing thoughts and deeds of the Christian 
scholar and philanthropist. 

But the fault, for the most part, in these 
modern times, has not been intellectual re- 
pletion at the expense of the body, but rather, 
that the intellectual completeness has been 
hindered because the highest conditions of 
physical well-being have not been provided 
for. Assays Mr. Gladstone: “If the body 
is thoroughly out of condition, the mind will 
suffer ; it will show a morbid enlargement of 
one or other faculty of it, but the directing 
principle—that which alone can apply any 
faculty or knowledge to a good purpose, can 
regulate its use, and check its extravagances 
—is weakened and reduced. How miserable 
is the spectacle of morbid learning, with its 
buried hoards and its voracious, insatiate 
pepens for acquisition, united with the 
judgment of a child.” 

It is the rule, rather than the exception, 
that in most persons, the studies of the school 
result merely in knowledge, more or less 
thoroughly acquired, and retained with 
greater or less tenacity, but in no great de- 
gree affecting the quality of their minds, 
giving power of thought, skill in investiga- 
tion, or a taste for intellectual pursuits. The 
paresion is often met with, that the largest 
snowledge consists with the greatest ignor- 
ance and the feeblest development of any 
effective mental force. 

Many a man of at least average intellec- 
tual power, perhaps with more than usual 
promise in his early years, passes through 
the prescribed curricula of the.preparatory 
school and the college, afterward to settle 
down into a common-place tradesman, or, if 
he choose a profession, to prosecute it on] 
for its material ends—his mental rine | 
having been reached, when his diploma 
gave him a passport to professional recogni- 
tion. 

There is probably no period of the school 
life in which a careful study of the indivi- 
dual characteristics, and attention to the in- 
dividual needs of a pupil, are s0 imperative 
as in the early years ; and yet, as the custom 
is, no period receives so little attention in 
these and in other respects, that affect 
vitally the whole future of the child’s life. 

From 75 to 100 children of tender years, 
in most of our large schools, may be found 
in a crowded room, under the care of a 
young and inexperienced girl condemned to 
five or six hours’ imprisonment daily, and 
all for the modicum of instruction that in 
the most vague and general way they may 
pick up from the endless and tiresome rou- 
tine, which they repeat without sense, and 
accept without comprehending. ‘There is 
notbing to attract and please, and little to 
inspire; and the child accommodates him- 
self, as well as he may, to a destiny whose 
chief hope of reprieve is found when he is 
released to breathe the free air and enjoy the 
dear delights of the street, or the comfort 
and sympathy of the home. 

If schvol-rooms must be crowded, let 
those of maturer years bear the evils that 
come from a vitiated atmosphere, and from 
other physical discomforts. If necessity de- 
mands, let the large classes be constituted of 
those who, by their previous training, have 
acquired some pover of self-help, and can 
glean some grains of wheat from the chaff 
that the monotonous routine of the average 
school curriculum affords. If meagre quali- 
fications, immature judgment and small ex- 
perience are to be tolerated in the teacher, 
let it be in those cases in which the maturity 
of the pupil may make up forthe inefhi- 
ciency of the teacher; but let only those of 
adequate knowledge, mature judgment and 
large-hearted, earnest sympathy be charged 
with the destines that are the sure outcome 
of the ineffaceable influences of childhood.— 
Brooklyn Journal of Education, 





PeruAPs there is no state that a Sunday- 
school teacher should so earnestly strive 
after as that of spiritual mindedness; and 
it cannot be too often reiterated that it is 
one of the most diffcult te attain. Outward 
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action may continue, nay, even increase, 
whilst inward zeal may be declining. Al- 
though every worker will agree with this, 
being painfully conscious of it through in- 
terspection, how loath we all are to own it, 
and how slow to remedy it! We prepare 
our lessons, we almost mechanically inter- 
cede for our scholars, we utter the lesson or 
the address, and yet with no corresponding 
glow in our own spirits. No wonder our 
self-imposed duties get irksome to us; no 
wonder our Sabbaths lose their lightsome- 
ness; no wonder our scholars are first list- 
less, then restless, and ultimately perhaps 
boisterous, and we return to our homes sad- 
dened and discouraged. The fire is flicker- 
ing faintly on our own altars, and we need 
the sacred spark to kindle it into fresh life. 
Let us remember that the influence that 
implanted the ardent affection we once felt 
for our work can revive it.—London Sun- 
day-School Chronicle, 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
A PRACTICAL QUERY. 





Vy CUD not The Times render a good 
service by inviting correspondence 

relating to the question of social gatherings 

and entertainments for our young people ? 

How can the Church best provide that the 
social instincts shall be helpful rather than 
baleful to religion ? 

What arrangements of rooms have been 
found desirable; and what can those do who 
have nochurch-parlors, reading-rooms, etc. ? 

What recreations, amusements and social 
enjoyments have proved to be attractive and 
satisfying, and at the same time healthful, 
physically, mentally and spiritually ? 

There may be many pastors, Sunday- 
school workers and parents, who, with the 
writer, would like to learn from the expe- 
rience of those who have solved or are try- 
ing to solve the problem suggested by these 
inquiries, Yours, A. F, A. 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 
THE IOWA SABBATH-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


( Official.) 





M\VHE Tenth Annual Mass Convention of 

the Iowa Sabbath-School Association 
will be held at Marshalltown, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 15th, 16th 
and 17th, 1875, commencifg Tuesday even- 
ing. 

Though not a Delegate Convention it is 
urged that delegates—representative work- 
ers—be selected and sent to the Convention. 
Arrangements are being made for able work- 
ers from abroad. 

The people of Marshalltown will receive 
us with open hearts and doors, and every 
earnest Sabbath-school man and woman in 
Iowa is invited to be present. Those ex- 
pecting to attend are requested to send their 
names to J. L. Roberts, of the Local Com- 
mittee, at Marshalltown, by June 10:h, for 
places of entertainment. 

The central locality of Marshalltown, and 
the reduction in railroad fares by all the 
leading railroad lines in the State, will in- 
sure a full attendance and successful Con- 
vention, 

W. Tackaserry, Keokuk, 
President. 
R. H. Grumorg, Cedar Rapids, 


Secretary. 





FROM TEXAS. 

EAR Times: 1 write only a note to tell 

you how Texas has been blessed by the 
recent visit of Brothers Paxson and Rey- 
nolds. They held Teachers’ Institutes in 
Jefferson, Dallas, Waco, Austin, Houston, 
Galveston and Marshall. In all these places, 
except one, where a severe storm and other 
reasons prevented, good meetings were 
held—in some of the cities quite enthusiastic 
meetings, which have excited new interest 
in the Sabbath-school work and have stimu- 
lated superintendents and teachers to greater 
faithfulness in their duties. Such conven- 





tions are a new thing in Texas, and those 

held by these brethren will be like seed-corn 

which will bring forth an abundant harvest 

of like meetings and other good results, and 

we hereby record our gratitude. 

Yours truly, Epwarp B. Wricut, 

Pastor First Presbyterian Church. 

Austin, Texas, April 13, 1875, 





(We shall welcome correspondence and items 
for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world. } 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY’S 
WORK IN LONDON. 


THE THIRD WEEK. 





TuHE latest cable news, dated April 15th, 
states that a bill has been filed by a seat- 
owner in Her Majesty’s Opera House to 
prevent the evangelists from holding meet- 
ings in that building. The hearing of the 
case has been postponed for a week, because 
of an informality in the bill. The Princess 
of Wales, the Duchess of Sutherland and 
their attendants were present at the after- 
noon meeting in Haymarket Theatre. The 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, a revivalist from Cali- 
fornia, is to begin a series of meetings in 
Victoria Theatre on Sunday the 18th. 


We take from The Sunday-School Chronicle 
the following condensed notes of each day’s 
meetings, continuing the account from last 
week ; 

Tuesday, March 22d. 


This evening, being the beginning of the 
third week, was remarkable for the increased 
rather than diminished interest which is 
everywhere felt in the movement. At 
twenty minutes to eight o’clock the doors 
were closed upon an eager throng, and 
not a space was -to be found in the hail for 
further uccommodation—upwards of 20,000 
persons being present. ‘The meeting was 
also remarkable for the number of clergy- 
men who were pres nt, among whom were 
Dean Stanley, Canon Conway, and Canon 
Harvey. Mr. Moody detailed some of the 
toolish excuses,—aud worse than foolish, 
lying excuses,—made by men for neglecting 
and slighting the divine invitations. At the 
close there were two inquiry meetings, and 
in addition a prayer meeting in the large 
Hall, and a young men’s meeting in St. 
Mary’s Hall. 

Wednesday, March 23d. 

The whole body. of the Hall and the prin- 
cipal gallery were crowded vo overtlowing. 
Mr. Sankey sang “ Home of the Seul” by 
Philip Philips. Mr. Moody continued his 
discourse of the evening before on the ex- 
cuses made by men tor not accepting Christ’s 
invitations to come to him, Ali these excuses 
were unreal, in iact, les. A large number 
of anxious ones remained to the inquiry 
meeting. 

Thursday, March 24th. 

This night the Agricultural Hall was not 
filled. Tne meeting was more thinly at- 
tended than at any previous meeting. Not- 
Withstanding, some 8000 or 900U persons 
were present. Mr. Moody begged the assis- 
tance of all Christian workers. If each 
should bring one other under religious ia- 
fluences, a mighty work would be done. At 
the close “all who felt that they had been 
religiously moved” were asked to stand up, 
and “nearly all s.ood up!’ A very tair pro- 
portion of those present afterwards attenued 
the inquiry room. 

Goud friday, March 25th, 


An afternoon service was held. The Hall 
was so full that it would have been impos- 
sible to seat one or two thousand more 
than were present. Mr. Moody’s text was, 
“ What think ye of Christ?’ More was 
thought of him now than ever before in the 
world’s history. His enemies were think- 
ing about him. His friends had the same 
testimony for him—notwithstanding that 
for 1800 years infidels and scoffers had been 
trying w pick holes in the story of his di- 
vine mission to men, the world keeps on 
loving and thinking of him. 

In the evening the crowd was very great. 
Half an hour before service the 18,000 
chairs were all taken. Soon the galleries 
were filled, and then every availabie stand- 
ing place was occupied. The Hall was 





crammed. Thousands were denied admis- 
sion. The hour preceding the service was 
occupied in singing. Mr. Moody’s subject 
was supplementary to the afternoon’s dis- 
course, “ What is Christ to me?” 

Sunday, March 27th. 

Three services were held. The morning 
meeting was for Christian workers. The 
afternoon for women only. The evening 
for males. The two latter services were 
largely attended, and the audiences presented 
a singular appearance from the fact of their 
being exclusively males and females respec- 
tively. Consistently with former practice, 
the services were similar in both cases, the 
text being “ What muet I do to be saved?” 
Mr. Moody illustrated the text by a number 
of telling allusions to Old Testament his- 
tory, and also by incidents from his own ex- 

rience ; and at the afternoon meeting, after 
raving urged all present who were not de- 
cided not to let that sun which was then shin- 
ing upon them godown until they had made 
their peace with God, he asked those that 
were not Christians, but who would like to 
be, to rise from their seats, when fully one- 
half of that vast assembly rose from their 
seats, amid loud criesof “ Thank God” from 
the workers. A prayer having been offered, 
these were all invited to the inquiry-room, 
where Mr. Moody, with a number of other 
earnest and untiring workers, repaired to 
listen to inquiries, and point more fully the 
way to Jesus. 

Monday, March 28th. 

Mr. Sankey was at Liverpool on this 
evening, but a very large attendance was 
present. The Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Califor- 
nia, preached in his stead, Mr. Sankey con- 
ducting the singing. Mr. Taylor is about 
to hold a series of meetings in other parts 
of London, 





NOTES. 


The Multitudes Present. 


A correspondent of The Christian writes : 
“From the platform, day after day, I have 
looked down on a broad Jake of humanity, 
its waves rippling under a mighty breath, 
and often breaking into a countless smile. 
Ob that mass of beating hearts and living 
souls! It was worth going far to see. And 
there, on the bank, stood a man—no scholar, 
except in the highest of ail schools; no 
orator, except with the deepest of all per- 
suasiveness—longing, striving, agonizing, 
to bring all those hearts to beat for Christ, 
and ali those souls to live to him. He pro- 
claims himself a fool for Christ’s sake, yet 
seeks to make men wise. He thereivore 
looks right up to heaven, up to the Foun- 
tain of all wisdom, and lifts the eyes of the 
people there. He points man to God, the 
sinner to a Saviour, the wanderer to a 
home.” 


Another, Dr. Culross, writes: “To look 
out from the platform upon full twenty 
thousand people, hushed and still, waiting 
to hear the Word of God on the most solemn 
of all subjects, is inexpressibly and over- 
whelmingiy awesome.” In the first of the 
Agricultural Halli meetings, the right key- 
note was distinctly struck—to 

** Cease from Man,’’ 

and to trust for the success of the move- 
ment in the living God. Very earnest was 
Mr. Mvody’s exhortation to this effect, and 
his appeal to Christian people to ery with 
one heart that God would make bare his 
arm and bring ealvation to the millions of 
London. The friends who stand closest to 
the two evangelists, I believe, sympathize 
with them in this respect. Mr. Moody’s 
pleading brought up to me what Peter and 
John said to the people, “* Why marvel ye 
at this? or why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own power or holiness we 
had done this-thing ?” 


“A very happy aud hopeful feature of 
the work is the large number of young peo- 
ple who have been drawn in to listen. 
Looking round in the gallery at the close of 
the meeting, there were not more than halt- 
a-dozen in the immediate neighborhood 
who looked like thirty years of age ; 

The Great Majority Under Twenty. 
I have seen young men in Exeter Hall, but 
never such a spectacle as at these gather- 
ings. Doubtless not a few of them are al- 
ready followers of Jesus, but many also un- 
decided, and some of them sadly and sor- 
rowfully led astray through being their own 
masters in London. There is a younger 
class in the audience still—mere children, 
boys and girls just entering their teens; and 
one hopes that many of them may be gath- 
ered in, as the fruit of the present work. I 
think we have far too few children in our 
churches, and I feel satisfied that if elder 
people (especially fathers and mothers) are 
truly quickened, we shall have many of the 
children also, as the indirect but not less 
real result. And the Charch of Christ will 





be all the happier, all the holier, all the 
richer, and all the stronger for it.” 


Archibald G. Brown writes to The Chris- 
tian, “London has not had such a shaking 
as this for a long time,’ was the remark 
made to me on the platform of the Agricul- 
tural Hall, the other evening, by a well- 
known minister in one of the northern coun- 
ties. I believe he was right, for view the 
work from whatever standpoint you may, it 
must be allowed to be extraordinary. How- 
ever diverse the opinions about the matters 
of detail and manner, there can be no ques- 
tion about the reality of the movement. 

It is a Gigantic Fact. 
London is now presenting, in many respects, 
the same wonders as Jerusalem did in the 
days of Pentecost. Then the streets were 
filled with eager crowds, all pouring along 
to hear the preaching of Christ, crucified, 
risen, and exalted. Then the conversation 
of the multitude was all about the strange 
things which were coming to pass. Then 
the congregations were composed of the most 
striking contrasts possible, men of Judea, 
mingling with strangers from Rome, and 
Cretes and Arabians joining in the stream 
with Parthians and Medes. So is it now. 
Let any one walk aiong the Strand about 
mid-day, and he must be blind indeed if he 
does not see there is 
A Steady Tide of People, 
flowing in one direction. He has but to 
follow the hurrying groups, and he will find 
himself in Exeter Hall, and at a prayer- 
meeting. Let him make his way to Pen- 
tonville-road at half-past two the same af- 
ternoon, and he will find the human stream 
setting persistently in one direction. He 
needs no other guide to lead him to a preach- 
ing service! Suppose at about hali-past six 
the same evening he walks along Moorgate 
Street. He will find a crowd waiting where 
the “trams” start, and see that quickly as 
they arrive they are filled inside and out. 
Let him mount one, he will find that the 
placard pasted on its side accounts for the 
rush to secure a place—‘ Moody and San- 
key’s services at Agricultural Hall.” He 
will find, along the road, lads doing .a 
brisker trade in hymn-books than in even- 
ing papers, and inside the hall a sight will 
greet his eyes suflicient to owerawe those 
most accustomed to look on multitudes. 
From the platform he will look down ona 
sea of faces, and on either hand will behold 
what appeared to the writer as sloping hills 
of people. There are people everywhere; 
the dim distance is a crowd. The congre- 
gations could hardly be more heterpgeneous 
if composed, as those at Jerusalem, of 
strangers from all parts. Lords, honorables, 
captains, merchants, lawyers, artisans, and 
ministers of every section of Christ’s Church, 
not to speak of the thousands of women of 
all classes. What brings this multitude to- 
gether? I believe the same that brought 
the multitude 
At Pentecost, 


The plain declaration of the wonderful 
works of God, spoken in language that is 
intelligible to every one, under the influence 
ofa tongue of fire which is none the less real 
because unperceived. Like the preachers 
at Pentecost, our brethren utter “apoph- 
thegms,” or weighty sayings, given them by 
the Holy Ghost, which were none the less 
weighty because given with a Galilean 
brogue. I have used the plural and said 
“brethren,” because [ look upon 
Mr. Sankey as a Co-Preacher. 

His themes and aims are identical with 
those of Mr. Moody, and his ‘sermons 
sung should be as earnestly prayed for as 
are the sermons preached.” 


Tuesday Evening’s Gathering, 
(March i6th,) 
was most wonderful, and the prayers and 
expectations of God’s people were more than 
exceeded. Long, long before eight o’clock 
there was scarce an inch of standing room 
to be had in the hall, vast though it is. 
Numbers, we believe, remained in the hall 
from the conclusion of the afternoon service. 
How many went away from the evening 
meeting disappointed at being shut out, it 
would be hazardous to say. Keport puts it 
at 10,000, but we should imagine that to be 
an over statement. Inside the spectacle was 
one that might arouse feelings of gratitude 
and wonder. The Rev. F. Tucker, that 
venerabie servant of Christ, the very tone of 
whose voice and the beaming of whose 
radiant countenance have a strangely attrac- 
tive power, expressed the feeling of every 
Christian heart in the assembly as he prayed 
that “that vast mass of beating human 
hearts might beat for Christ and live for 
him.” In touching words he invoked the 
divine blessing on the aged men now on the 
borders of eternity ; on the men of business, 
who are bearing the burden and heat of the 
day; on the husbands and wives, that they 
might be fellow-heirs of the grace of God, 
and fellow-helpers toward eternal glory; 
on the young men and maidens, that Ged 
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would take them to be his own friends and 
servants and rejoicing subjects before evil 
companionships were formed and evil habits 
fixed. “ And now,” prayed the good old 
man, “bless our dear brother Moody. All 
our hearts rise up to Thee in thankfulness 
and in prayer, and may this night be a 
night long to be remembered. One prayer 
in his presence we must ofler— 
Lord Bless Chicago! 

blesa the Christian people there, those who 
are so dear to his heart, and the multitude 
of Sunday scholars that gather around him, 
aa around a loving father. The fire that has 
burnt his sanctuary, dear Saviour; Thy 
providence knew it, and Thou art overruling 
it. May his ministry here, while his new 
sanctuary is rising, kindle a fire of divine 
love in the hearts of multitudes, melting 
down all selfishness and all sin.” 

Mr. Moody took for his subject “ Re- 
generation,” the A B C, he said, of God’s 
alphabet. Using for an illustration the fog 
that partly obscured the interior of the hall, 
he declared that both the Church and the 
world were in a greater fog on this important 
subject. As the truth fell from his lips in 
language almost severely simple, every word 
seemed to tell on the hushed and listening 
multitude, and salvation was brought very 
near. As Rev. A. G. Brown put it in a 
subsequent prayer, if he had not been con- 
verted before, he felt as if he must have 
been brought into the kingdom that night. 
It was truly a time of great searching of 
heart, and we are compelled to believe that 
the record on high contains many an entry— 
‘This man or that woman was born again in 
the Agricultural Hall on the evening of 
Tuesday, March 16th, 1875. St. Mary’s Hall 
was filled with 

Inquiring Nicodemuses 

at the close, who were addressed by Mr. 
Moody, while others were busy in the corri- 
dors of the Hall speaking a word for the 
Master as they had opportunity, which was 
abundant. The great gatherings of Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday may almost 
be reported in the same language. Night 
after night, this great building (which will 
be forever henceforth memorable in the 
spiritual history of London) has been filled 
with from eighteen to twenty thousand im- 
mortal beings, ostensibly drawn together to 
hear “the old, old story” of human sin 
and divine redemption. 





Mr. Spurgeon on the Movement. 

On Sunday evening last Mr. Spurgeon 
referred to the revivalist services, now in 
progress in terms showing that while he 
rejoiced in it, he was anxious that the effects 
of it should be of a permanent and not ofa 
transient character. Some of his hearers, 
he remarked, had probably been converted 
within the last few weeks under the infla- 
ence of the services conducted by his dear 
friends, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, at the 
Agricultural Hall, and people were asking 
if their conversions were worth anything. 
He implored them, if they professed to 
have found Christ, not to make a sham of it, 
and said their salvation, if it were worth 
anything, should be a salvation from sin. 
Salvation from hell was not the salvation 
they ought to cry after, but salvation from 
sin, and that would bring salvation from 
hell. <A thief would like to get salvation 
from going to prison, but the only salvation 
for him that was worth having was salvation 
from thieving any more. They must ask 
God to give them a new heart and a right 
spirit, and though there never were truer 
words uttered than “ believe in Christ and 
thou shalt be saved,” yet, for all that, as his 
friends Messrs. Moody and Sankey would 
tell them, if their believing did not save 
them from sin, it was not that sort of belief 
that would save their souls.—Daily News. 





Two Days’ Convention in London. 

A Convention will probably be held in 
the Agricultural Hall, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 5th and 6th. As this will 
most likely be the last Convention held by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey during their 
stay in England, a large attendance of min- 
isters and Christians of the United Kingdom 
is invited and expected. 





Another History of the Movement, 
Harper's Weekly contains a striking view 
of Mr. Moody preaching to a vast audience 


in the Agricultural Hail, London, with a | ; ted 
sah soe seed a8 . | now erected ; 
sketch of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s ca- | , oa ie ° 

. age ee | only to the power of God to forgive sins, but 
The article closes | 


reer in Great Britain. 
with the following announcement : 


“The history of this great movement, in | 


all its interesting and thrilling details, with 
graphic sketches and portraits of the men 


engaged in it, will shortly be published by | 


Harper & Brothers, under the title of ‘ The 
Work of God in Great Britain. It has been 
carefully prepared by Kev. Rufus W. Clark, 
D.D., and will be eagerly sought by all who 
desire to understand the greatness of that 





work, which must have a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the religious development of 
Europe and America.” 





For The Sunday-Schoo) Times. 
THE WORK IN LOUISVILLE, AND 
OTHER PARTS OF KENTUCKY. 





ie E precious influences of our time of 
blessing are not only still yielding rich 
harvests, but are extending to remote por- 
tions of the State. Louisville has already 
reaped abundant fruita, but it is impossible 
to obtain exact numbers of accessions to the 


various churches, for they are constantly in- 
creasing. In one church recently, at one 
communion service, one hundred were re- 
ceived, at another eighty-four, at another over 
sixty, another fifty, another forty, and yet 
many more which we cannot report with ex- 
actness ; indeed, it has been true of Louis- 
ville, for many weeks, that “ the Lord added 
to the Church daily.” With devout thankfal- 
ness we all say “To Him be all the glory.” 
From Lexington we hear that already more 
than two hundred have been added to the 
various churches, and the interest in religi- 
services still continues. The tide of 
blessing seems going through the entire 
State. Where not many years ago war deso- 
lated houses and communitie-, now the 
Gospel of Peace has gladdened and revived 
many. Unusual religious services have been 
heid and accounts of great religious inter- 
est and many conversions are coming from 
Bardstown, Owensboro, Danville, Eminence, 
and from Harlan, Nelson and Boone Coun- 
ties, and many other places in Kentucky. 

One cause for rejoicing is that ministers 
of all denominations are working se ear- 
nestly and in such harmony, and that lay- 
men are entering into various departments 
of Christian work with a zeal and spirit 
never exhibited before. In the cities some 
plans of regular district visitation for dis- 
tributing Gospel truth and invitations to 
religious services’ have already been entered 
upon by Christian Associations and by some 
of the churches. 

One of our congregations has rented 
Public Library Hall for its regular Sunday 
night services, that the pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, may thus preach to the masses of 
people who are not in the babit of attending 
church. The result, after a month of trial, 
has been more successful than even the most 
sanguine hoped for. Each successive ser- 
vice has brought an increased crowd, and 
numbers have remained to attend an inquiry 
meeting held after the preaching service. 
May He who has visited us in such mercy 
and power still “abide with us” until many 
more “shall remember and turn to the 
Lord.” M. O. M. 


ous 





IN CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Major Whittle and Mr. P. P. Bliss began 


‘their revival labors in Cincinnati, March 


23. They hold noon-day prayer-meetings at 
the Young, Men’s Christian Association 
Hall, afternoon Bible readings at the First 
Presbyterian Church, and evening preach- 
ing at St. Paul’s Methodist Church. Their 
meetings are crowded, impressive and suc- 
cessful. 





IN NORWICH, CONN. 
EAR TIMES: A series of religious 
meetings commenced in the Central 
M. E. Church of Norwich, Connecticut, 
about the first of last December, and 
continued for nearly seventy evenings with- 
out intermission. Scores of souls have 
been converted, and many more backsliders 
reclaimed. Christians have been abundantly 
blessed in the work, and have sought and 
found the blessing of perfect love. No un- 
usual excitement has manifested itself, but 
earnest prayer has been offered and deep 
feeling has predominated in the Christian 
heart, and the ery is, 
“ More love, O Christ, to Thee.” 

An important feature is that many young 
men, with their wives, are among the pumber 
saved, and in their homes a family altar is 
also a number can testify not 


to the cleansing from all sin and to the 
taking away the desire for the use of to- 
bacco. 
numbers and in 


creasing in interest; the 


young men recently converted forming an in- 
teresting and important addition. A Praying 
Band has just been organized, which contem- 
plates doing some faithful work for the salva- 


tion of souls. A children’s meeting is held 





The Sabbath-school is gradually in- | 


every Saturday afternoon, at three o'clock ; 
much interest is manifested among them. 
Jesus has forgiven some their sins, and they 
are praying for others, and expecting an- 
swers to prayer. <A youth’s meeting is held 
at the parsonage at five o'clock Saturday 
evenings. God is savingly seen among them. 
Weare praising Him for what has been done, 
and looking for still greater things. We have 
a foretaste of heaven, and feel we must not 
stop short of holiness of heart, “ without 
which none can see (iod.” This is the first 
year The Sunday-School Times has been 
taken in our Sabbath-school. We have a 
club of twenty copies, and already see good 
effects from its use; and especially were the 
reports of the Normal Class, taught by the 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., invaluable to the 
Normal Class here. Yours, in Christ, 


R. J. FIN.ey. 





for The Sunday-School Timea, 
HENRY VARLEY’S FAREWELL 
SERVICE IN NEW YORK. 


Sunday Evening, April 1], 1875, at Bar- 
num’s Hippodrome. 





BY CHARLES HOPKINS, 


| ferent 15,000 people assembled in the 
great Hippodrome at the last religious 
service of Mr. Varley in New York. This 
is the conclusion of the seventh week of his 
continuous meetings in this city. Speak- 
ing six days of each week, always twice 
a day and often three times a day, those 
who have heard him oftenest and watched 
his work most closely declare that his last 
discourses have been the most powerful and 
impressive of all, Ju the course of these 
meetings he has addressed audiences aggre- 
gating about 200,000 souls, and it is safe to 
say that hundreds have been converted, 
and thousands of professing Christians have 
been edified and lifted up to a higher Chris- 
tian life; a life of calmness, and of 
Sweeter Restfalness 

than they have ever before enjoyed. Seve- 
ral of the churches propose to carry on the 
revival work by daily meetings after Mr. 
Varley has gone, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association propose to provide 
for these large meetings in some tent or 
mammoth tabernacle, where the masses of 
the people can assemble to hear a free gos- 
pel without charge. 

If God can work such wonders of grace, 
as he has been pleased to do by the agency 
of Mr. -Varley in this great city for the 
past seven weeks, it is cause for supreme 
thankfulness to the great Head of the 
Church. This is more important news for 
the Christian churches, not only of America, 
but also of England and other lands, than 
anything else [ can possibly communicate 
to your readers; I will be pardoned there- 
fore, I trust, for sending a very full account 
of this last great meeting at the Hippo- 
drome. { ; 

First, I will say, this meeting was a fit- 
ting climax to the wonderful work that 
God hath wrought for the past seven weeks. 
The Spirit of the Lord was present with 
great power. It seemed to us like the last 
great 

Day of the Feast, 


when the pentecostal blessing descended. 
From the beginning of the service it was 
evident that the Holy Spirit was shaking 
the hearts of the people and drawing them 
unto himself, and the glorious ingathering 
of souls at the close of the meeting abun- 
dantly proved this. 

The Hon. Wm. FE. Dodge and Rev. J. 8. 
Kennard occupied seats on the platform. 
Precisely at half-past seven Mr. Theodore 
E. Perkins, with the organ, assisted by #fr. 
Wernig, with a silver cornet, led the audi- 
ence in that grand old hymn, “ Rock of 
Ages.” After which Mr. Perkins sang the 
solo “I love to tell the story,” the audience 
joining in the chorus with sweet and thrilling 
effect. During tne singing Mr. Varley en- 
tered, and, as is his custom, kneeled for a 
moment in silent prayer. At the conclusion 
of the hymn Mr. Varley offered prayer as 
follows : 

“ Holy Father, we thank Thee, first of all 


| that such a large multitude has assembled 


in this place for Thy worship. Grant unto 
us the plenitude of Thy Spirit, that He may 
brood over this assembly, and that the things 
of Christ may be shown to us; let Thy 
Word come with mighty power, as good 
seed in prepared ground, to bear fruit to 





| will draw all men unto me.” 





| lief it is resting on you. 


Thy praise. Lord God of our strength, 
help us now. May the songs of praise be 
with the heart, and the understanding and 
be blessed to every soul. We thank Thee for 
every soul won for Christ. It is Thy work. 
Not unto us, but to Thy name be the glory. 
And now grant that we may have power 
with the heart and the understanding to 
sing Thy praise with souls full of thanks- 
giving for the joy and the salvation of 
Christ. For Christ’s sake we ask it. Amen. 
After the prayer, the following hymn was 
sung: 
“ From the cross uplifted high, 
Where the Saviour deigns to die, 
What melodious sounds we hear, 
Bursting on the ravished ear. 
Love's redeeming work is done, 
Come and welcome, sinner, come!” etc. 

Mr. Varley read the 4th chapter of 2d Co- 
rinthians, commencing: “ Therefore, seeing 
we have this ministry, as we have received 
mercy, we faint not:” closing with, “ For 
the things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal ;” 
and with the devout expression: And may 
God bless the reading of his Word. 

An appeal was here made by Rev. J. S. 
Kennard on behalf of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Committee to raise 
$5000 to defray the expenses of these and 
future meetings of this sort which may be 
held under these auspices. $500 had already 
been subscribed by a member of the Com- 
mittee. He asked the sense of the audience 
as to their approval of the undertaking by 
holding up the hand. The vote was very 
unanimous in its favor, and the collection 
was at once taken by the ushers.* 

The hymn, “Jesus paid it all,” was then 
sung while the collection was being taken, 
after which Mr. Varley announced bis text, 
John 12:32. “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

_ These words are a part of the conversa- 
tion that fell from the lips of Christ when 
certain Greeks came from a great distance 
and said to certain of the disciples, “Sir, we 
would see Jesus,” and Jesus answered in 
these words, not necessarily an answer to the 
question, “ Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if 
it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

These words have reference to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, for it is written “(od hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son.” “He that hath the Son, hath 
life.’ “TI, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
To-night | 
call your attention to the 

Lifting Up of Jesus Christ. 

First. I lift him up as the clearest way to 
describe God's great love: “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life; “ For God sent not his Son to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him 
might have everlasting life.’ And now I 
lift up Jesus Christ to answer the question, 
How can man besaved? He came to die— 
the just for the unjust. “JI have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished!” How im- 
portant for us to recognize that righteous- 
ness is ours by imputation. Christ showered 
blessings on his friends everywhere, healing 
the sick, raising the dead, casting out devils, 
turning men from darkness to light. How- 


‘ever blessed all these things were, yet this 


is but the meanest part of Christ’s work. 
His great work was to be the 

Sacrifice for Sin. 
It is our great work to deal with sin—sin 
that caused the death of Christ! For it is 
written, “In the end of the world he ap- 
peared himself for sin.” 

Secondly. We would observe that the 
Lord Jesus Christ has been lifted up to de- 
monstrate that the work of salvation has 
been accomplished. Christ is now, to-day, 
God over all, blessed forever, because he 
dealt successfully with every foe to man. 
He brought to an end the corrupt life which 
you and [ have as related to Adam. He 
brought to an end our 

Sinful Life. 
As surely as Christ died for me my relation- 
ship to Adam is at an end. I am not 
amenable to the penalty of sin for this 
reason: If Christ died for all, then are all 
dead. I know that by that work of his alone 
Iam asaved man. Not saved by my faith, 
not because I pray or because I preach or 
am better than you are; but because on the 
cross Jesus Christ put away my sin as far as 
the East is from the West, and I lift up 
Christ to-night and say to every soul here 
present, You may go out of these doors to- 
night with that 
Truth for Yourself. 


ome of you have been trying to improve 
yourselves, forgetting that God does not want 
improvement but forfeiture of life for your 
sins. If 1 had broken the law of the land 
the law would demand its penalty and | 
would suffer. But the penalty of your sin 
has rested on Christ, or by voluntary unbe- 
God was in Christ 


x 
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reconciling the world unto himeelf, and he 
hath committed unto us his ministry of 
reconciliation. I tell you that God loves 
you, that God has saved you; I leave on 
you the solemn respon-ibility of losing this 
salvation forever. He died for you, and [ 
lift him up on the cross and call you to be- 
hold that blessed One: 
“ See from His Head, Hie hands, His feet, 
8 rrow aud love flow mingled down. 
Did eer such love and pity meet, 
Or thorns com pose 80 rich a crown ?” 
Thirdly. 
Christ. 
dead. 


[ lift up to you now a risen 
Not now dead, but risen from the 

I wish you to 

Believe in Jesus Christ 


as your life. 

As though this body of mine, on account 
of my sin, had forfeited life and I was lying 
on this platform a corpse. My old life has 
come to an end now, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ infuses into my body a new life. I 
am crucified with Christ. Upon the cross 
I hang in my substitute and representative, 
Christ. The Greek word means co-cruci- 
fied. So hath Christ entered into partner- 
ship with us. So have we suffered with 
him, and come into death. “ Nevertheless 
I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” 
and I want you to think over your con- 
sciousness of Christ’s life within you at this 
time. You are conscious of human life and 
what a beautiful thing it is. It is a con- 
sciousness of progress, development, power, 
ehergy, friendship, joy, sorrow, capability, 
intellect, mind. 

What a Big Word is Life! 

But in contradistinction to the life Christ 
has brought into the world, it is a poor and 
little thing. Thank God, I know Jesus Christ 
nestles in this breast. His greatness does 
not trouble me. He is omniscient and om- 
nipresent, The microscope opens to us as 
great wonders in the world of atoms as does 
the telescope in the world of space. If 
Christ could not be infinitely little, how 
could it be written “To us a child is born, 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty One, and on his 
shoulders shall the government of the peo- 
ple rest”? Thank God 

The Life of Christ 
in me is the anthem of my daily life. 

Christ has brought to us a life that is as 
infinitely above anything Adam had, as 
Christ is superior to Adam. A life ot bound- 
leas energy, mighty development. The me- 
chanical forces to-day are a glorious illus- 
tration of the lite and energy of Christ. 
When I received it, | found it a beautiful 
life. A life of calmness, dignity and peace. 
It is the life that Abel and Abraham, Eze- 
kiel, Paul, Peter and John possessed. It is 
the life that I have, that you have, if Christ 
is lifted up in the understanding and the 
heart.» If you can say, “He has drawn 
me unto himself.” 

Let your United States farmers refuse to 
sow the wheat crop next fall, where would 
be the harvest? Even thus the man who 
refuses to die with Christ, will be for years 
understanding the gospel, because he thinks 
it is a question of morals and not 

A Great, Big, Generous Life. 


The woman of Samaria comes with her 
water-pot to the well. Between desire and 
satiety, she was oscillating, a fitting type of 


human character, Thus the oscillation goes } 


on in the hearts of unregenerate men, The 
woman said: “ From whence then hast thou 
that living water?” Christ said: “If thou 
kneweat the gift of God, and who it is that 
saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldest asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water.” 

I believe when you receive ‘Christ, you 
will undergo the change. If there is a 
drunkard here to-night, he is as welcome to 
Christ as if his heart were broken down be- 
forehand. We must not put hedges about 

God’s Living Water. 


If you will drink this living water, it will 
put out the fever tires of sin. It is an old 
remedy to put out fire with water. As 
though a man must make himself ever so 
much better before he wants a Saviour! As 
though a man with fever, must wait till the 
crisis is past before he applies to a physi- 
cian! 

{n less than an hour this adulterous wo- 
man was completely changed. Lt was 

God’s Workmanship, 


new-fashioned! And she went into Sa- 
maria preaching to her friends (the first 
preacher of the Gospel), saying: “Come, 
see a man, which told me all things that 
ever | did.” 

I plead with you, do not resist the draw- 
ings of that loving Saviour. He is drawing 
you now either to accept of him or to re- 
ject him. God never went behind a man to 
oush him to the cross. He draws by truth, 
»y appeals to your reason and understanding. 

Be not self-willed. Here is where there 
is so much failure on the human side ; men 
are doggedly set with their own wills. If 








you do not believe in Christ it is because | 


your will has not yielded to Christ. You 

ave never committed sin till you got your 
will to consent to doit. Ifyou will not believe 
in Christ, no man can escape the drawing of 
Christ. Alas! Alas! he draws you for judg- 
ment! 

In one of your public institutions yester- 
day I saw two young men brought in from 
the last night’s debauch. Poor fellows, I 
could not see anything but marks of sen- 
suality in their faces! Though apparently 
gentlemen, when men are as bad as that 
outside what can they be inside? 

I’ve come in contact with thousands who 
think it would be unseemly to take Chriat’s 
life. It is our glory to have a life that is 
not a sensuality. The cross hath become 
the point of attraction to all men; you who 
have rejected him will hear this sentence: “I 
have cailedand yerefused.” “We have piped 
unto you and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned unto you and ye have not la- 
mented.” 

Reject Not the Drawings of Jesus 

hrist. 

He is drawing you with the cords of his 
life as with the bands of men. 

It is a fitting day for you to say, in this 
balmy springtime, “ The winter is over and 
gone, the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land.” The poor fool goes on writ- 
ing for the press, educating his intellect, for 
the man of understanding who knows not 
Christ is like the beasts which perish. A 
life that is true to God has the instincts of 
righteousness as Christ himself. 

Thousands of Christians are wedded to a 
system. A matter of so many sermons or 
80 many prayers. They smiled at me the 
other day at Association Hall when speak- 
ing of a man married to an ideal wife. All 
the traits of her character written out ina 
book of twelve or twenty chapters, and a 
gentleman riding in a carriage bringing a 
bonquet of flowers to marry this ideal of a 
wife! No, sirs, it is a wife we want, not the 
ideal of a wife! 


Oh, the Damnable Sophistries of Men! 


God isa life; as a bridegroom rejoiceth 
over the bride he rejoiceth over us. Thank 
God he is our head forever. He did not in- 
vite us to put us away. 

I will draw all men unto me. Not toa sys- 
tem but toa person. “{ in them and thou 
in me that we all may be one.” 

It is a grand thing to havea life that death 
cannot destroy, which when death is feeling 
for its heart-strings breaks forth from its 
clay and goes forth to be with God forever. 
It is a grand thing to have this life, that 
when tempted by the harlot in the late 
evening hour, says, No; when tempted to 
gamble says, No; when tempted to steal 
says, No. It isa prodigious energy, an in- 
dwelling goodness, it hath the promise of 
this life and that which is tocome. Who 
will say to-night, “I will take him now ?” 
We don’t purchase a gift. It’s God’s spon- 
taneous gift to you. I would that any one 
here would say, “I will have the iife of 
Christ.” For we which live are alway de- 
livered unto death for Jesus’ sake. How 
satistied I am with the life of Jesus. Thank 
God for the sweetness and power that has 
held me; for the ability it has given me to 
stand the racket and the storm of life. I 
would rather have spent the last seven 
weeks preaching in your city than to have 
been the transactor of your commerce for 

The Past Fifty Years! 
And still I know how much of heavenly mi- 
nistry there is in the barter for the com. 
merce and breadstuffs for our own earthly 
life. I told my Father in heaven I would 
rather die than to go to New York and to 
— myself. It is Christ that I have 
ifted up before you. Christ will be with 
you when I am gone. He was here before 
I came. 
Live in Christ. 


Just as though you had a magnificent man- 
sion left to you up in Fifth Avenue, and you 
should continue to dwell in your little cot- 
tage down in the lower part of the city. 
Thousands of you don’t believe what the 
Lord says. I knock at the door of tne man- 
sion and inquire if this house belongs to 
Mrs. So and So. Yes, but she lives in that 
litth@® house down town, and I go down and 
tind she is living there, the rooms low and 
smoky, the streets ill-drained and low fever 
brooding about. 1 say, Why did you not 
live in that house in Fifth Avenue? Qh, 
you have been living in your little ragged 
self so long. Get out of your self and live 
in Christ. 

If Brother Kennard here were a poor man 
and I should send him six suits of clothes, and 
he never would wear them, but would come 
and show me how he had been patching up 
his old clothes, I should say to him you were 
very destitute ani 1 wanted you to look re- 
spectable. So puton Christ Suppose I had two 
pictures, one a perfect gem of one of the best 
masters and the other a wretched daub, and 
T spend ten or fifteen years on it trying to 





make it beautiful, as you have been trying 
to amend your life. Why not turn at once 
to the beautiful picture and let the old daub 
go? 

It is Crucifixion 


that the old man needs. Dead and buried, 
let him rest. Be taken up with the beauty 
of this picture. God’s Christ is my life. I 
don’t know any other. Poor fellows, taken up 
with the miserable travesty of life! Adam’s 
life has been given up, and the only life 
we know is the Lord Jesus Christ’s life. 
I am thankful that during my stay of seven 
weeks in your’city, I have spoken to audi- 
ences aggregating 200,000 people. I trust that 
in the day of the Lord thousands of us may 
dwell in God’s uplifted Christ. The time is 
coming when the Hippodrome and the other 
places where we have been wont to assem- 
ble, shall give place to the marriage supper 
of the Lamb! “ Not unto us, but to Thy name 
be the glory.” “Who hath made us kings and 
priests, to him be glory, throughout the 
Church and the world forever and forever. 
Amen and Amen.” 

The hymn, “ Christ the Lord is risen to- 
day,” was then sung, and daily meetings 
were announced in Dr. Hepworth’s, Dr. 
Tyng’s and Rev. J. S. Kennard’s churches 
during the coming week, and then Mr. Var- 
ley offered the following prayer :—Holy 
Father, we know not how to thank Thee 
enough. When we see Thee face to face we 
will praise Thee as we ought. There are 
thousands here whose sins have been put 
into the midst of the sea, and are now pos- 
sessed of the Spirit of God. We say to Thee 
now, draw us now to Thyself, the oldest and 
the youngest, those that know Thee not, 
alienated from Thee, wandering in darkness, 
by Thy might and by Thy grace draw them 
to Thee. Be with us to crown our meeting, 
that our words may be powerful to save 
these thousands. May they be like huge 
sheafs of golden corn harvested by Christ, 
the fruitage of his memorable death. The 
harvest is great. Thou hast prodigious 
power, prodigious energy. Let it penetrate 
every being in thie house. Make it impos- 
sible for the people to go out of this building 
without receiving Christ. Through the fu- 
ture be our gentle guide; guide us till we 
see Thee face to face. Bind us in an unbro- 
ken family in the bundle of life. Make for 
us an abundant entrance to Thy kingdom. 
For the former things and the wicked things 
and death will not enter there. There all 
are holy, all are good, and guilty sinners 
unredeemed come not there. We thank 
Thee for the past experience of Thy bound- 
less love, the unmistakable testimony to a 
godless age that those who do not possess it 
know it not. Give Thy prosperity to this 
meeting, for Thine own love’s sake. Amen. 

After the prayer all who could were 
invited to remain to a short prayer meeting. 
A large number, some 2,000, remained. Af- 
ter a prayer by Rev. Walcott Calkins, of 
Buffalo, Mr. Varley requested all who were 
seeking Christ to arise, and ovePone hun- 
dred arose in all parts of the audience. In 
several instances whole families arose, fa- 
ther, mother and children sitting on seats 
together. He then explained in a colloquial 
manner to a brother sitting on the platform 
how to find Christ, by an exposition of 1 Pe- 
ter, 2: 24, “ Who his own self bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being 
dead to sins, should live unto righteousness ~ 
by whose stripes ye were healed.” After 
this exposition over fifty declared that they 
had found Christ then and there. 

Mr. Varley goes to Boston to commence a 
series of labors April 13. During the last 
week Mr. Varley held meetings at the 
Cooper Institute every evening, wtich were 
very fully attended, and from forty to fifty 
conversions occurred every evening. 

P. S. A little tract, entitled ‘* Trust in 
the Living Father,” by Henry Varley, pub- 
lished by the “ Willard Tract Society,” has 
had a large circulation and has been very 
helpfil to large numbers of people. Mr. 
Varley recommends it to all his friends. 
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Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ¢¢ “6 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘* 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, sé 17.50 
Twenty ‘* és 30.00 
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Fifty Lh “ 50.00 
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REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS —$15 each, 
$28 a pair.. Chester County MAMMOTH CoRN; 
and Imported BeLGtan Oats. 4 bs by mail, $1, 
peck, $2; 14 bushel, $3; bushel. $5. Circulars and 
Sample Packages of Seeds Free for 2 stamps. Ad- 
dress N, P. BOYER, Parkesburg, Chester Co , Pa 
10-8 








Mliways Fresh ana Retiable.—DKEER S GAR- 

DEN C4aLEND4,R, 1875, co. tains descriptive and 

riced lists of Vegetable, Flower and Grass Seeds, 

lants, Bulbs, Novelties and every GARDEN RB- 

QUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed free. 

Aadress HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
17-10-8-—36-6—18-6-12— 











Easily made water-tight with Glines’ Slate Paint, 
which saves re-shingling, contains no tar, is ex- 
tremely cheap. practicaly fire-proof, very orna- 
mental, and endorsed by Public Institutions, Corpo- 
rations and leadin~ men in all sections. Send for 
Book Circular of Home refer-uces and full particu- 
lars, to Box 1761 N. Y. Roofs made water-tight, 
or no charge. N. Y. SLATE ROOFING Co., 49 South 
Front St., Phila, 17-9-4e0w 





PENNROUENG CS) 
To the first parchaser in each town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. SEND FoR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 
107 South Second Street, Phila. {11-13t 











SMOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS @ REVOLVERS, 







Stow and — — Send sore for 
dress Great Western Gun 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburgh. Pa. 











UNKLE’S MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
contains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
grease; does not crisp the bair or poison the 
brain; restores gray, mixed, red, light o: faded 
hair to a beautiful soft, glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three applications. Each bottle war- 
ranted or money refunded. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bottle. Applied free of 
charge at the Depot and Office, 916 VINE STREET. 
Try it. M@>~ State where you saw this card. 17-8-52 
CURED !—Forcircular and price address 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. — Address 


S.C. Upham Phila. 
15 18 











DEAFNESS.—Dr. Demock's Self- 

tetaining Auricles are ftlesh-color. 
They can be worn atany time witnout 
inconvenience,andaresuperiortoany 
trumpet nowin use. Descriptive cir- 
cular, containing reference, ete., sent 
free. Address, Drs. DEMocK & WETH- 
ERILL, 63 Niagara St., Buffalo. N. Y. 
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A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 

rented equal to any made; solid = fill- 

ings, $3; silver fillings,$1. New York Rooms, 

Established 1851. Dr. MEADER,i262 6th Avenue. 
17-7-22x l5eow 









== DR. TAYLOR'S 
23 .Achrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
to the enamel. WARKANTIED. 


General Depot: *°°tnimaane rare” 
aS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS “@@ [17-13-52 











WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES ATT wane 








a) A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP, 

General Furnisning Undertakers, 

—135 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 
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A. J. BAIR, Successor to 
H. D. Sruagp, Undertaker, N. E 
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MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS. 
| | NEW DESIGNS AT MODE- 
RATE PRICES. 

J. WATERHOUSE 

| IN231 ARCH Street, 


| CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULTS 
AND RAILINGS. 
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Bitter Wine of Iron 


Has never been known to fail in the cure of weak- 
ness, attended with symptoms: indisposition to exer- 
tion, loss of memory, difficulty in breathing, weak- 
ness, horror of disease, weak, nervous trembling, 
dreadful horror of death. night sweats, coid feet. 
weakness, dimness of vision, ianguor, universal las- 
situde of the muscular system, enormous appetite, 


with dyspeptic symptoms. hot hands, flushing of the 
bodv, dryness of the skin, pallid countenance and 
eruptions of the face, purifying the blood, pain in the 


back, heaviness in the eyelids, frequent black spots 
flying before the eyes, with suffusion and loss of sight, 
want of a‘tention. &c. Sold only in $1 bottles. Get 
the genuine. Depot and Office, 259 North Ninth Street, 


Philadelphia. Advice free. Get the genuine Ask for 
E. F. KUNKEL’s BITTER WINE OF IRON, and take 
no other, Get it of your druggist. 16-4 
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AMERICAN 


Temperance Cyclopzdia, 


By Rey. J. B. WAKELY, D.D. 12mo, 260 pages, $2. 

The National Temperance Society have recently 
published a new and valuabie work of Anecdotes, 
sllustrations, History, Facts, and Biography, bear- 
ing upon every department of the temperance 
question. It has been in preparation for several 
years, and gives a greater amount of valuable in- 
tormation than has ever before been given to the 
temperance public. It is indispensable to every 
temperance speaker, worker, writer, and thinker, 
and deserves a placein every family. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 16-2 





SECOND VOLUME or 
Joshua and his Successors, 
BY WM. H. GROSER, B. SC. 


JUST READY, Price, $1.—12mo. cioth, with Map. 
This volume has been written expressly for the 
use of those who are studying the International 
Lessons for the second quarter. It embrsces the 
Books of Judges, Kuth, and First samuel, and 
will be found a very valuavle aid It is published 
by the London Sunday-School Union and is for 
sale in this country by 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., 
New York. {16-4 





SON & LI 
PUBLISHERS, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Keep constantly on hand a Complete Stock of the 
LATEST AND BEST 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS, 


—AND— 

Teachers’, Scholars’ and Superintendents’ Helps. 
They make it a point not to allow any book on 

their shelves that is not approved as GOOD. 
LIBRARY COMMITTEES will find it to their 

advantage to call on us before purchasing else- 

where. Catalogues mailed free on application. 



































VOICE OF GOD 


By Rev. ALFRED NEVIN, D.D. 


Anew and valuable Book of absorb- 
ing interest. Itisa Complete Compen- 
dium of Sacred History. Biography 
and Chronology. It contains all the 
Historic and Legendary Lore of the 
Bible, Biographical Accounts of it» 
Patriarebs. Prophets, Priests, Kings 
and Heroes. Aitso the oecuarrences of 
Four Hundred Years from the last of 
the Prophets to the birth of Christ (not 
found in any other single volume). A 
royal octavo of 800 pages, embellished 
with numerous handsome engravings. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Millers’ Bible and Publishing House, 


13-13 1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Phila. 





UNSURPASSED (for Excellence). 


Map of Palestine (Osborn & Coleman’s), 6x9, $15. 

Map of Jerusalem ‘ " ‘ ; « 626 12 
Auniversary Exercises, 100 varieties. 
Aids to Study of S 8. Lessons, 1875. 

ALL SUPPLIES for Schools, from /east want to the 
greatest, on most favorable terms. 

Send tor Catalogues and all orders to 


GARRIGUES BROTHERS, Phila... Pa. 
15-13 





REV. DR. SPEER’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


God’s Rule » Christian Giving 


A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON 


THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
ECONOMY. 


16mo. Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 





JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 


1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
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Nos. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIPE ORGANS, 
OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPT1i0ONS 





a@- For First-class PIANOS, 
sent on trial. Circulars free. 

U. 8. PIANO CO, 810 Broadway, 
N. Y. Please state where you 


saw this notice. (ap18-52t 








In actual use 


MORE THAN 


54,000 
ESTEY ORGANS! 


WANOFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 
4a Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Music Books 
For the PEOPLE. 
Pather Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, 


(40 cents). 


Continental Harmony, . . $1.50. 


Ye Olde Folkes Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we vend them, Poste-Payde on 
ye receipt of ye retaile price. Oldeand Yuunge love 
ye Ancient Tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS, 


and more popular every season, are Esther, 
The Beautifal Queen, [50 cents], 
Daniel, [50 cents], 
Belshazzar’s Feast, 
Fiower Queen, 
Pienic, [$1.00], Haymakers, [$1.00], 
Culprit Fay. ($100), 
Musical Enthusiast, [50 cents]. 
Winter Evening Entertainment, | $1.00). 
May be given with or without costumes. 


-Fine Collections of Easy Music. 


Winner’s Rand of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garltand—Violin, Piano acc’t, $2.50 
Musical ft lowers—Flute. $2.50. 
Violin Amusements. $1.50. 
Flute Boquet. $1.50. 


ag Sold by all the principal music-dealers. Sent, 


post-free, at retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Br’dway, N. Y. 








[50 cents], 
75 cents), 


Boston. 





New Sunday-School Music Book. 


Joyful Songs 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Author of Pure Diamonds, School Chimes, Imperial, £¢ 
An entirely new collection of Sunday-School 


Songs by this favorite writer, whose Pure Diamonds 
has reached a sale of nearly 


Half a Million Copies. 


If you wish a collection of New Gems for you~ 





SONGS.” 


Price, 35 cts., $3.60 per Doz, 


Sample copy mailed on receipt of 35 cents. Sold 
by most Book and Music Dealers. For Sale by— 


GARRIGUES BROS., 608 Areh St. Phila. 


S$. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers. 


4-13 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Sunday-School, don’t fail to examine “JOYFUL | 








WAIT FOR OUR NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


BRIGHTEST & BEST 


By Rev. Robt. Lowry and 
W. Howard Doane, 


well-known authors of PuRE GoLD and 
Roya DIADEM. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


—WILL BE— 
Ready in April. 
It will contain 160 pages of new and valuable 


Sunday-School Songs, by the authors, and other 
weil known composers. 


“‘BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


will be sold at the old popular price, 830 per 
100 Copies, in Board Covers. SEND 
YVUR ORDERS AT ONCE. Orders 
filled im turn as received. 


One copy, in Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 
25 Cents, when ready. Address, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, “xev'voun. 


91 Washington St., Chicago. 
17-13tf 


The 





NEW 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 








ASA HULL & R. 
Price 35 cts. 


G. STAPLES. 
$30 per Hund. 
‘ Send 35 cts. for SPECIMEN COPY 
Address, AS4 HULL, Publisher, 
909 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOSPEL SONGS 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever issued 
for Revival and Sunday-School Work Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 60 per 
dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


—IT Is— 


Tas TRUOUTEL 


(GOSPEL SONGS! 


Is having @ more extended sale than any Book of 
a similar character ever before issued. The de- 
mand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in — every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati. O, 





jyli-ly 
UST FINISHED — A FINE-TONED 15- Stop 
0) CHURCH ORGAN, 1 octave of pedals and the 
most effective and, powerful swell ever produced. 
Also several smaller Organs. Prices low. Terms 
easy. R. NICHOLLS, Builder, Front St., 
above Laurel, Philadelphia. 16-4 


. “a month to Agents, everywhere. Address 
200 EXCELSIOR M¥e. Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
(16-8 
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<4 RTISTIC TYPOGRAPHICAL EMPORIUM, 
* XK CHESTNUT 610 STREET. = 








UST PUBLISHED “THe Brsiz Eptcator,”’ 

complete in 4 vols., at $3 each ; or, in parts, at 

60 cents. Indispensable to every one engaged in 

Sunday-school work. @@-Dr. Willits, of W. Arch 

St. Presbyterian Se “The many able 

pens that have contribu to it, and the broad 

and catholic spirit in which the whole work is 

conceived, ought to secure for it a welcome in 
thousands <f homes of Christendom. Address 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, New York, 

Pennsylvania Agency, 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila. (10-13 





IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


17-7-26 
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If you wish to add good Books to your Library 
(and certainly no others should ever find a place) 
— to one who knows just what and what not to 
send, 

If inconvenient to call, send old catal 
revent duplicating, and, if our selection 
‘ail to please, will exchange. 

Our stock comprises every possible a 
such as Commentaries, Maps, Cards, Singing ks, 
&ce., &c., that you may need. Liberal discounts 
allowed, with immediate attention to all orders in 
or out of the city. Theological and other Books 


in great variety. 
U. D. WARD, 
150 Nassau St. (up-stairs), N. Y. 


e to 
ould 


10-13 














— BLENDING LIGHTS; — 
onuneams ._— 
Or, The Relations of Natural Science, Archxology 
and H to the Buibie. 

In these days of multiplied attacks upon the 
Bible, and through it u; on supernatural religion, 
there is acall for multiplied replies. 12mo. 376 pp. 
$2.00.—AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philad’a, 1408 Chestnut 8t.—H. N. THISSELL. 

7-7-52 


17-7-5' 





VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t. 


testrncsten ™ PHONOGRAPHY 


Prof. S. M. Stiles, A.M., Stenographic 
1020 Arch Street (2d Floor). 











Reporter, 
17-12tf 


WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Phila d’a, 


Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100 copies. 


Lee & Walker, 


NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING! 


We receive ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in 
any Newspaper published in the United States, 

Advertisers should send for our Listsa d Rates 
before closing contracts tor their SPRING Adver- 
tising. Estimates furnished on appli-ation. 


aa-Send for our Advertisers’ Reference Book. 
H,. H. CHANDLER & CO.. 























Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts, 


922 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








H. H. CHANDLER, } 89 Madison St., 
W. 8, Eps, : Chicago, lil. 
D. M. Lorb. ) 15-2e0w 





XCURSIONS TO GREENWOOD GROVE. 
Now is the time to make arrangements for 
Sunday-School Excursions to this beautiful 
grove, located on the line of the West Chester 
and Phila R R., about thirteen miles from Phila- 
delphia. Price for Excursions: for Adults, 45 cts.; 
Children, 25 cents. A reasonable deduction will 
be made for a large number. Call at 3lst and 
Chestnut Streets to make arrangements. 
Cars leave nearly every hour. 
14-4 H. K. SMITH, Superintendent. 





0 ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, etc. 

Exeursions.—Chester Heights affords 
accommodations and has advantages une- 
ualed by any other groves. On the line of 
Balt. Central R. R., 22 miles from Broad and 
Washington. Management strictly ( hristian 
—no Dancing, Drinking of Intoxicating 
Liquors, or Gambling allowed. Look no fur- 
ther—Run no risks—Select your day at once—No 
charge foreithergrove. Bev. J B. Me Cullough, 

Prestdent, 1018 Arch Street. 12-6 
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Advertising Department, — 


Gen. SHERMAN'S CAMPAIGNS 


Nearly ready for Publication. . 


Memoirs 
GEN, WILLIAM T, SHERMAN, 


Written by Himself. 








2 vols. Sinail Octavo, about 400 pages each. 
Price, in blue cloth, $5.50. 


aay Agents will find the above a FAST SELLING 
Book everywhere. Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & S51 Broadway, New bart 





GET « BESTS.§. LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


—— 0: 
nw- We beg to draw the attention of those in- 
tending to replenish their Libraries to the 
New Sabbath -School Books of our own 
publication, which have been issued during the 
past three years, all of which have been selected 
with great care. 


Send for our New Catalogue. 


Books of other publishers, and of the various 
publication societies, also supplied. 





Charters’ Cheap 8. 8. Library, 
No. 2. 
30 vols, neat cloth, 12,530 pages, wooden case, net $20. 
Charters’ Cheap 8. S. Library, 
No. 1. 


50 vols, cloth, wooden case, net $20. 
Lists of the Books contained in each furnished. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, N. Y. 





TO CLERGYMEN. 

UW ~ ‘ rf SS Apocalypse 
SW EK DE N BC IRG Revealed, 
We have been setvorinnd to aan of Sweden- 
borg’s “APOCALYPSE REVEALED,” a volume 
of 1,200 pages, to ev ery clergyman = the United States 
who may wish to possess the work. On receipt of the 
postage, 36 cents, the book will be promptly mailed. 


J.P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phila., Pa. 





1875 JUST ISSUED. 1875 


CROWN OF LIFE 


For the Sunday-School Song Service, Praise and 
Prayer Meetings. By W. A. Ogden. Contains 160 
- es. and has the Easiest Melodies, Best Words, 

is, withal, the most complete Sunday School 
Song Book published It hasa Concert Exer- 
cise (Sacred Places of the Gospel,”) both interest- 
ing and instructive, which any sclrool can produce. 


SEND 30 CTS CTS. F FOR SPEC! CIMEN CO COPY In BOARDS. 


W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, 


13-3teow Toledo, Ohio, 





“The Baltimore Bonapartes.” 
An authentic Sketch (with Portrait) of this inter- 
esting family, which may yet give Framce its 
Emperor, will be found in SCRIBNER for 
May. 

—m 





John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. 


JR (. H. GIBSO Glass Stainers, Modern and 


» Antique Church Glass, &c. 
128 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 





— — — 


ayy 18h. LAMB.59. CARMINE ST.N.Y 
%[Pulpits: CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
WV JExclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 


J Silk S. $. Banners in colors &gold, $5. 


Cat ‘atulogues, 350 Tihus., post- free, TY cts, 
17-16-52 








Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Banners $5 each. 
Banners for Interior De- 
coration 83 each. 
Stenciling done to order. 


&@- Send for Circular, -@@ 


TT. J. POTTER, 
ROOM 82 BIBLE HOUSE, 
7-10-45-7 New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


$12 ARCH STREET, PHILA, 








17-.-3? 





r shoemaker for the PATENT 


LWAYS one 
RIVET TON. They cannot come off. 
17-6-12 








| 
| 
| 








BE SURE AND CALL 
AT THE 


GREAT BOSTON 99 CENT STORE, 
227 North Eighth Street. 


Their list su anything ever before offered 
in the city, aud includes a es variety of useful 
and ornamental rth El GHTH &t., 
between Race and Vine. 17-8-13 





REM OVAL. 
MARTER & CO., 


4&6NORTH EIGHTH ST., 
Soon to Remove from these Premises, have se- 


| cured the Store 


No. 14 N. EIGHTH STREET, 


Where they will, from this time, have an assortment of 
CASHMERE SACQUES, 
BASQUES AND OVERSKIRTS, 


SUITS, SUITS, ‘ 


SKIR1S, SKIRTS. 
CHEMISES, CHEMISES, 
NIGHT DRESSES, 
NIGHT DRESSES, 
INFANTS’ CLOAKS, 
INFANTS’ ROBES, 
ladies, you are invited to call at our new store 


No. 14 NORTH EIGHTH ST. 


GR EAT BARGAINS S IN LADIES’ BACQURS 


MARTER & CO., 
No. 20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 


ARE OFFERING GREAT BARGAINS IN 
LADIES’ CASHMERE AND DRAP ETEK, 

$16 SACQUES FOR $8. 

$20 SACQUES FOR $10. 

$25 SACQUES FOR $12 50. 

$30 SACQU ES FOR $15. 

$35 SACQUES FOR $17 50, 

#40 SACQUES FOR $20. 

$15 SACQUES FOR $22 50. 


$50 SACQUKS FOR $25. 17-13t. 


EXCELSIOR 


CHURCH. SABBATH-SCHOOL. 








@ 
EXCELSIOR FOLDING-SEAT; CURVED-RACK PEW ;can use 
anystyle ofend. It exeels any thing yet offered to the public,in 
comfort, bonstay convenience cleanliness, healthfulness,and econ- 
>on 


omy. ALB STYLES PEWS MADE TO Ly 

DID AABRATHCCROGL o SETTEES ; also, Pulpi airs.Sofas, 
Book-racks,nnd Bells. The EXCELSIOR scHooL runs ITURE, 
the unrivaled favorite, used by Schools of Philadelphia, yom 4 
ae a New Orleans, St. Louis, Memphis, K: 

ans eveland, aud in mest of the vais Le BLACK. 
BOARDS, for Sabbath and Day Sehools, G 

and all Apparatus used in schools. SEND OR P 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL 


Cincinnatl, 14 Walnut St. 


, Charts, 
E-LIST. 


Philadelphia. MFG. CO. 


St. Loula, 704 Chestnut St. a, Creighton Block, 
New hm rapa 166 Julia St.| Atlanta, 112 Whitehall Sm 
New Yerk, £05 Broadway. | In Ind. 

\ lo-6beow 








BANISH CUMBERSOME SETTEES 
Send for 
Descriptive Circular of the 


Pretertrrrrrrrrtiirrr titty 





The Arrapgement A ffording 
A Straight Seating for Lectures, 
A Curved Seating for Sunday-Schools. 


gee EVERYTHING GATNED—MONEY SAVED.~Goa 


The National School Furniture Co., 
17-5-18 111 & 113 Wri St., N. Y. 





—THE-— 


Balloon Gas Regulator 


Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 
durable, and instantaneous in its action. It pre- 
vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of light and 


Saves from Twenty to Forty per ct. 
No gas consumer can afford to be without it, 


: 


3 
<4 


Agents wanted on everywhere, 


ADAMS & ST STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 





ND SCOURING COMPANY. 
CARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 


West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. ¥. 


\arnsss CARPET CLEANING 


[17-10-52 


3936 





3936 Locust St. 


HERBERT UM. WORSE, 


Ice Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SPECIALTY Lry in 1 serving ALL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals, and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICES, 


H,. M. MORSE. [17-15-26teow 





BUCKEYE BELL ~~ aie 


rend 
Baperior Belis of 
Se with the best 










‘'actories, Court Houses, Fae dlerme 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc, Fully 
Warrante 1. 

Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & FT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. .Cincinnadl 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 
eprewenne ti uall aA BELLS. CHURCH 
Specialty. 


and CH ELL 
ae I Nustrated Ooinlegues sent (a. 17-1-52 











S sedate | 


OF THE BEAUTIFUL CANTATA 


JESUS.EPRIEND2CHILDREN 





Was given at Bethany, Thursday Evening, 
to a large and delighted auditory. 
» Unless we are much mistaken, 

This Cantata will take rank among the Best 
Productions of its Class. 
——:0: —- 

E have printed, in a neat pamphlet, 

the whole Cantata, Words and 

Music, and have it for aale at this 
Office—Price, 25 Cents per copy. 

Special Discounts will be made to Sunday- 
Schools and Societies desiring to give the 
piece. It is adapted to the capacity of 
almost every Sunday-School in the country. 





In order to render “‘ The Cantata” effectively, 
there should be a chorus of forty or fifty young 
ladies and gentlemen, or girls and boys. A large 
piano and cabinet-organ will do for instruments. 
The overture may either be an arrangement of 
all the times in one piece, or any set instrumental 
piece of five or eight minutes 

The Recitations, on the 10th and 19th pages, 
should be by twelve young ladies in concert. 
The descriptive parts should be read by a good 
reader, or they may be replaced by instrumental 
interludes. 

The song of the little ones, page 11, ““ Happy and 
Free,” should be sung by a group of twelve little 
girls, taking hold of hands in a circle and walking 
round and round as they sing. 

The Pilgrim Song, page 13, should be sung by a 
group of young men. The first three verses to be 
sung in another room ; the door should be gradu- 
ally opened, so that the sound will represent the 
approaching procession. As they commence sing- 
ing the fourth verse, they should come on to the 
platform, and the whole chorus should join in 
singing the remaining verses. 

The Dialogue Song, page 14, the young men sing 
the first line loud and strong. The young ladies 
the second line very soft, and so on alternately 
through the piece. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presideni. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 


CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT “232.0 


$30 a week warran ired. Par- 
ticulars and —~ R.2. 4 free. Address, 


with 6c. return stam amr 

10-13 OSS, Williamsburgh, N. Y 
AGENTS WANTED {s2c.best, shearest 
ble ever published. Send for our extra terms to 
Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila. 


16-4 
i NEY easily made by selling TEAS. at IM POR 

0 TERS PRICES, or getting up clubs in 
towns and country for the oldest Tea Company in 


825. 


























America. ‘ireatest inducements. send for circu- 
lar. CANTON TEA CO,, 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 
(16-4 
Beautiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, sent postpaid 
for ONE OLLAR. _ Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stam - Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, 








PRINTING PRESS—Jusi Out. Prints 
aah ST) 


S108 a form 5 by 7*4 inches. Send stamp 
foghe. W_C EVANS SON oth St, Philee 


























SUITABLE FOR EVERYBODY. 


=. 
THE IN STANDARD 


ats, 


bd 




















For Choirs and Congregations. 


Published 1865. Renewed 187 2. 
Used in more Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches in the 
United States than any other book. 


=e. 
THE NEW CANDIDATE, 


SALMS 
SPTRIUuL SUNS 























“For Pure Congrevational Singing, 


An entirely New Selection. Pub- 
lished 1875. All the Hymns set 
to Music. And is, besides, 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK 


now offered to the Churches. 
silicciesial 
Sample copies of either or both of Dr. Robinson's 
sompilations will be sent to the Pastor or Music 
Committee of any Church contemplating a change 
of books, to be returned if not adopted. 
Address the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 











(41 & 113 William St., or 113 & 115 State St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
7 
re TED ) cata ae Aes t 
Tore ust »! the G GREAT 
iL a $25 
pevised 4 sett 
and go. EC LEP 
pl’ ood oot red- oa. WES. eters 
ioe8 Beaueed a angen’ sae co. ® mast 
Pr wo ; 











BUSINESS CARD 


From the Publisher, 
To Supt’s & Teachers : 


who are engaged in 
Life Insurance, 


Fire Insurance, 

Sewing Machines, 

Book Publishing, 

Merchandising, 

Manufacturing, 
or any and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is the only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by using our columns as the medium, you 
will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? : 





No Advertisement will be inserted in 
“THE TIMES” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on vis 
face, and that is not guaranteed by a 
responsible name. 
Copy for Advertisements must be on hand 
by Saturday of each week. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 








